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Royal Patronage 


n this present age, when the functions 

of Monarchy are either strictly limited 

by a press-fed democracy or usurped 
by some dictator. and the Royal Builder 
seems a figure as remote and fabulous 
as the dodo, it is our pleasure to draw 
attention to a time when Royalty’s connec- 
tion with architecture was not contined to 
the laving of foundation stones. 

As few monarchs have themselves had 
the time or knowledge to practice architec- 
ture (an exception is the Prince Consort, 
who personally designed the parish church 
at Whippingham ; but then, his time and 
knowledge seem both to have been limit- 
less), their influence has, of necessity, been 
indirect and, moreover, has usually fune- 
tioned in one of two ways. Either, following 
the example of Louis XIV, they regarded 
architecture as merely an add-tional means 
of concentrating as much attention as 
possible upon themselves, and its main fune- 
tion as the provision of a suitably gorgeous 
pyx for the physical embodiment of the 
Divine Right of Kings. or like Ludwig | 
of Bavaria. they might themselves have 
marked personal preference for a 
particular style with which their architects 
were forced to comply. In Louis's case the 
result was Versailles, in Ludwig's a plethora 
of public buildings in Munich that are an 
example and warning of what is likely to 
emerge when the architectural principles of 
classical antiquity have passed through 
the large meshes of Teutonic understand- 
ing. The former type has always had by far 
the greater number of representatives, 
chietly owing to the zeal with which Euro- 
pean princes strove to model themselves on 
le Grand Monarque in every department of 
life, not only during his lifetime. but for 
wlmost a century after his death. 

What Louis XIV’s original idea of 
removing the abode of the monarch and the 
centre of the administration from the middle 
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of his turbulent capital to the village of 
Versailles cost the peoples of Europe. it 
is impossible to estimate. Within a few 
years every sovereign ruler from Lisbon 
to St. Petersburg was busy copying his 
example. The great majority of these 
buildings have a strong family likeness, 
and only a few differ slightly from each 
other and their common prototype. Thus. 
Joao V of Portugal was enabled by reason 
of the enormous wealth he derived from 
Brazil, to outdo all his rivals in the matter 
of size and to embark on that colossus 
among palaces, Mafra. a gallant effort to 
combine Versailles and the Escorial under 
one roof, which covered an area of 290,000 
sq. ft., and on which 45.000 men were con- 
stantly employed. Then again, the Haps- 
burgs and the Neapolitan Bourbons enjoyed 
& great advantage over many of their 
fellow royalties in having at their disposal 
architects so gifted as Fischer von Erlach, |, 
and Vanvitelli. Among the minor prince- 
lings of the period oceasional divergences 
from the norm are now and then observable 
as, for instance, in the unusually spacious 
dining halls in the palaces erected by the 
princes of Hesse-Cassel and Hesse- 
Darmstadt, which were due to a family 
weakness for drilling large bodies of troops 
indoors on wet afternoons, but by far the 
greater number, however, were intent only 
on emulating le Roi Soleil as faithfully as 
their resources allowed. 

indeed, even outdid their idol, 
and, not content with merely building them- 
selves new palaces in the country, laid out 
whole new cities. The Duke of Wurtem- 
burg, tiring of Stuttgart. builds the new 
town of Ludwigsburg, while his neighbour, 
the Elector-Palatine, moves his capital 
from Heidelberg to Mannheim. It is to this 
tendency to concentrate on the surrounding 
of the palace, the houses of the Court officials 
and the oftices of the Government, that we 


some, 


owe such masterpieces of town-planning 
as the Place Stanislas at Nancy. 

In England, however, both architecture 
and the Monarchy developed very differ- 
ently. Our kings had, from as early as 
the eleventh century, been great palace 
builders, but unfortunately, their greatest 
achievement, on which a 
rulers had lavished their wealth, the great 
Palace of Clarendon, in Wiltshire, probably 
the first unfortified royal residence in 
Europe, has totally disappeared, and until 
the excavations, now being carried out by 
Dr. Borenius, are complete, its character- 
istics must remain a matter for conjecture. 
The Tudors, from whom much might have 
been expected, unfortunately made the 
interesting discovery of the advantages, 
both political and economic, to be derived 
from paying frequent visits of considerable 
duration on their more prominent subjects, 
and even encouraging, as demonstrations of 
loyalty, the presentation of desirable resi- 
dences to the Crown. Of those palaces which 
they did build for themselves, Greenwich 
bas been completely rebuilt, White Hall 
and Nonesuch have vanished, and St. 
James's, though charming, lacks arebitee- 
tural interest. 

With the arrival of the Stuarts, however, 
a golden age of architecture should, by 
rights, have dawned. Both Charles [ and 
his son were far more richly endowed with 
taste than the average potentate, and they 
had at their disposal the services of the 
two greatest architects this country has so 
far produced ; but, alas, they were also 
confronted with the perpetual bugbear of 
the royal builder in this country, lack of 
funds, and so, every time one passes down 
Whitehall one must shed a tear outside the 
Banqueting Hall, not so much for the sake 
of the Royal Martyr, as for the fact that it 
is but a lovely substitute for a palace that 
must dispute with Bernini's project for the 
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|, Fischer von Erlach’s first design for the Palace of Schénbrinn. 2. A map showing the extent of 
the Duchy of Cornwall Estate in Kennington. The problem facing the eighteenth-century builder was 
to decide over haw much space he could spread the architectural embodiment of the importance of one 
man. That with which his descendant has to cope is, how best to overcome the lack of space that 
twentieth-century conditions are imposing on thousands of men. 


Louvre, for the proud title of the vreatest 
palace that was never built. 

It is, however, some consolation to reflect 
that it was Charles the Second, ever pressed 
for money though he was, who yet found 
¥60,000 to enable Inigo Jones to initiate 
what was to prove the greatest triumph of 
secular architecture in this country, Green- 
wich Palace. 

On coming to the period when all Europe 


was busy imitating Louis XIV, one finds 
that in England alone the influence of that 
monarch was negligible : for this there were 
two reasons. ‘The first was the fact that 
the principals that had brought about the 
glorious revolution of 1688 were not such 
as to encourage extensive building opera- 
tions on the part of the monarch, and the 
second, the personal character of Sir 
Christopber Wren. ‘This great man had 
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far too much artistic self-respect ever to 
employ his genius on a mere extension of 
another man’s personality. As Mr. Aldous 
Huxley remarks with democratic gusto, 
* His great palace at Hampton Court is no 
gaudy stage-setting for the farce of absolute 
monarchy. It is a country-gentleman’s 
house... a house meant to be lived in 
by someone who was a& man as well as a 
king.” ‘Thus Hampton Court and NKensing- 
ton differ from Versailles not merely im 
origin (William IIT removed from his 
capital through no desire to emulate his 
life-long rival but solely to escape the 
London fogs), but chiefly in the faet that 
they are, first and last, Wren’s achievements 
wnd not the Iing’s. 

When George I came to England the 
connection between the Crown and arechi- 
tecture became more remote than ever, 
for whatever wealth and energy the first 
Hanoverians had to spare for building was 
devoted to the embellishment of their 
beloved Herrenhausen. However, to 
George IL must go the eredit for con- 
tinuing the work begun by Charles Il at 
Greenwich. 

His grandson, George Ll, by no 
means a builder by temperament, was, 
early in his long reign, faced by a problem 
the solution of which he shirked and be- 
queathed to his suecessor, thus supplying 
him with the opportunity and excuse to 
embark on that magnificent career that 
won for him the title of the greatest Royal 
builder of his age. The problem was 
sunply a growing lack of accommodation. 
This was brought to a bead by George ITT’s 
noble response to the Biblical exhortation 
concerning a full quiver, when it was found 
that the palace of St. James was quite 
incapable of combining the functions of an 
ofticial court and a nursery for first arrivals 
of the fifteen Royal offspring. His Majesty 
met these difticulties in a thoroughly 
characteristic and unsatisfactory way. First 
he purchased Buckingham House, hence- 
forward known as the Queen’s House, then 
he decided to alter and reopen Windsor and. 
finally, on the death of his mother he took 
over Kew. Here he determined to erect a 
palace in the Gothic taste to the plans of 
Mr. Wyatt. but eventually abandoned this 
daring project and contented himself with 
Kew House, the late Princess of Wales's 
unattractive little villa, built in a style that 
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3. The Palace of Schénbrunn, as actually 
completed. 
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Erlach’s great book on Comparative Architecture, published in 1721. It specimens of landscape gardening as those illustrated in the two lower 


was from this and similar works that the devotees of exoticism drew 


is aremarkable anticipation of nineteenth- 
century Pont Street Dutch. The ultimate 
result of all this tinkering with a problem 
that was only capable of one solution, namely 
the erection of a large new palace in London 
itself (William Kent, among others, actually 
produced plans for a palace to be built 
in the Green Park) was that London, which 
had become almost overnight the centre of 
the most extensive of empires, alone among 
European capitals lacked a worthy setting 
for the dignity of the Crown. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of 
the Prince Regent and his works, let us for 
& moment take stock of the later develop- 
ments of the eighteenth century on the con- 
tinent. By the second quarter of the century 
the stvle inaugurated by Louis XIV had 
reached the final stage of its development. 
The throne rooms were full to saturation 
point with gilt and mirrors: no amount of 
skill could make a staircase more magnifi- 
cent and impressive than those at Briihl 
and Wurzburg, and in those gardens w 10se 
formality was incapable of further develop- 
ment the fountains had attained to the 
most fantastic pitch of elaboration that the 
ingenuity of contemporary — hydraulic 
experts could compass. A reaction was 
due. When it came it took the form of a 
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striving after a greater “ naturalness ~ 
which was. however, as artificial, fundamen- 
tally, as the formality it displaced. It was 
the age of the “* English Garden” and the 
gospel according to Capability Brown. 
Everywhere the straight paths and formal 
allées began to twist and curve and at the 
end of every vista, flanked by weeping 
willows and bosky thickets, appeared a 
temple, a gazebo or a ruin. The result of 
all this romantic activity was that the 
focus of interest shifted from the palace 
itself to the surrounding gardens, and a 
new architectural form was evolved, namely, 
the pavilion. The immediate origins of this 
agreeable novelty are not exactly ascertain- 
able, but one can safely assume that it was 
largely due to an increasing desire on the 
part of the princes for a degree of privacy 
that their grandiose palaces could not 
afford (the usefulness of the pavilion for 
purely erotic purposes was soon discovered) 
combined with the growing popularity of 
exotic modes of building such as the Chinese, 
4, and the Turkish, which did not easily 
lend themselves to the ereetion of large 
scale buildings. Moreover, it is but a step 
from the elaborate orangeries and conserva- 
tories which had long been flourishing, to 
such buildings as the Petit ‘Trianon and the 


plates on the doctrines of Le Nétre can readily be imagined, 


Amalienburg. Side by side with the de- 
velopment of the pavilion and im some 
degree affected by it, an increasing tendency 
to lightness and fantasy is observable in all 
the “ Lustschloss ” built at this period, 
together with a growing fondness for 
oriental modes which stood, m facet, in 
much the same relationship to the styles of 
the countries from which they supposedly 
derived as did Mozart's Rondo a la Turca 
to genuine Turkish music. The Elector of 
Saxony built a Lustschloss at Pillmitz, 5, 
in the Chinese style, but was outdone by 
the Elector of Cologne who, at his hunting 
box at Falkenhurst, celebrated mass in a 
chinoiserie chapel. 

This craze for converting the palace 
grounds into an exbibition park of archi- 
tectural abnormalities reached its culmina- 
tion at Catherine II's summer palace at 
Tzarskoye Selo. Here we tind pavilions and 
*Caprices ” in the Chinese, Turkish and 
Siberian styles, together with a rash of 
Obelisks, ruins, pyramids and triumphal 
arches. There was a whole Chinese village, 
& military hospital in bastard Gothie, 
and numerous very Turkish baths. More- 
over, this tradition did not die with Catherine 
but continued down to the present century, 
when one of the Grand Dukes furth:: 
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The steps of the Elector of Savony’s hunting bow, Piliniiz. near Dresden. — 6. The 
Lowenburg at Wilhelmshohe. near Cassel, built for William IX of Hesse-Cassel. by the 
architect Jussow, who is known to have visited England in 1780. It is interesting 
to note that this building was exactly contemporaneous with Fonthill. and suffered a 
similar fate. collapsing within a few years of its completion. However. William IX, 
with a manly resolution that Beckford lacked. promptly rebuilt it. 


adorned the park with a villa in’ the 
Wimbledon style of 1905, complete with 
half-tumbering and pebble-dash. 

In England this craze for the architec- 
tural styles of far away was to a large 
extent superseded by an equally sophis- 
ticated devotion to the styles of long ago. 
The Gothic taste which had_ flourished 
ever since the middle of the century (Mr. 
Kenneth Clark gives 1745 as the date of 
the first Gothic ruin to be erected), met 
with little success abroad until much later. 
The only eighteenth-century monarch who 
seems to have been susceptible to its 
charms was William IX of Hesse-Cassel 
who in 1793 built a finely ruinous, but 
yet inhabitable castle, 6, in the grounds 
of his palace at Wilhelmshohe to the 
plans of the architect Jussow. This 


digression on the subject of the exoticism is 
necessary in view of the fascination it 
held for the Prince Regent, in all of whose 
buildings a tendency towards eclecticism 
is at once observable. 

This agreeable Prince, on attaining his 
majority in 1783, was provided with an 
establishment of his own at Carlton House. 
From that moment until the end of his life. 
his interest in building and decoration 
never abated and the sound of the chisel 
and the hammer and the dull thud of arriv- 
ing bills were the continuous accompaniment 
to life at his numerous palaces. Adequately 
to deal with all Prinney’s architectural 
creations would need a volume, and a magni- 
ficent and fascinating volume it would be. 
Carlton House, his first venture, with its 
countless saloons packed with magnificent 
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furniture (H.R.H.’s bill for this item alone 
for three years amounted to over £130,000) 
its garden laid out in imitation of Mr. 
Pope’s at Twickenham, and its Gothie con- 
servatory, Plate ii, underwent countless 
transmutations before it was finally pulled 
down in 1829. No sooner was he installed 
than he decided that his town house must 
have a complement in the country, so in 
1784, the first edition of the Pavilion, at 
Brighton arose, 7, a simple classical affair 
by Henry Holland. However, it was not 
to be expected that these unexciting colon- 
nades could long supply a suitable back- 
ground for so exotic a character as the 
Prince of Wales and in 1787 considerable 
additions were made by Robinson. In 
1805, the new stables were bu:lt and finally 
in 1817 Nash’s dream of Mogul splendour 
Was comparatively finished. During all 
this period the interior decoration was 
constantly being changed, always in the 
direction of a greater and more opulent 
lavishness. ‘The seale of expenditure can 
be gauged from the fact that several of 
the chandeliers cost £12,000 apiece. How- 
ever, by 1824, Prinney had grown weary 
of Hindu magnificence, so in that year 
he had the place once more redecorated 
throughout and left for the rustic, but 
hardly less expensive chinoiserie of Virginia 
Water. It must not, however, be assumed 
that the Pavilion and Carlton House had up 
till now engrossed all the energies of this 
remarkable man; that would be sadly to 
under-estimate his gifts of vision and 
imagination. Elaborate and in many ways 
admirable, alterations had been carried 
out by Wyattville at Windsor and a 
fanciful water-world of lakeside pagodas. 
barge-borne orchestras and tropically heated 
saloons, had been called into being at 
Virginia Water, 8. 

In 1819, he decided to rebuild Bucking- 
ham House. Various plans had from time 
to time been submitted by Chambers, Soane 
and other architects but finally, despite the 
disgruntled protests of Soane, who con- 
sidered that he had a_ prior claim, the 
Regent decided to employ his old favourite. 
Nash, 9%. It would take too long to gointo the 
details of all the various intrigues in which 
the King and Nash were engaged as fellow 
conspirators and which had as their laud- 
able object the hoodwinking of the Oftice of 
Works and the Treasury: it will be sufticient 
to say that the estimated expenditure, sanc- 
tioned somewhat grudgingly by Parliament. 
was some £400,000 and at Prinney’s death 
£640,000 had already been spent and the 
palace was but half finished. However, 
Buckingham House, while absorbing a large 
part of his energies was not the only solace 
of his old age. Late in life he had aequired 
a strong taste for the pleasures of domestic 
bliss in rural surroundings and this was 
gratified by Lady Conyngham and a building 
by Nash in Windsor Park known as the 
Cottage. Together with Virginia Water this 
has long since disappeared, but a guess 
may be hazarded as to its nature from the 
fact that it had a thatched roof and the bill 
for furnishing was £17,000 in one year. 

In the year 1830, His Majesty King 
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The Gothic Conservatory at Carlton House, by 
Sir William Hooker. It is not recorded whether 
it ever housed any plants, but in 1814 it 
sheltered the Kings of France, Prussia, and 
Wurtemburg, together with the Tsar of Russia 
and a distinguished company, who were here 
entertained to a magnificent banquet and saw 
its beauties fully revealed by the new gas 
lighting. 


PLATE ii June 1935 






























7. The interior of the Pavilion at Brighton, by John Nash. 





Note the ingenuity with which the architect has superimposed 
his oriental fal-lals on to Mr. Holland's classical structure, 


the framework of which is still clearly discernible. 


last refurbishing in 1825. 


8. The Chinese pavilion at Virginia Water. The development 
of architectural chinoiserie has here reached a point midway 
between the conscientious but idealized conceptions of Fischer 


’ 


von Erlach, 4, and the flimsy whimsicality of the Paris 
Notice also the approach to the bungalow type 
This fondness for horizontal planning is 
characteristic of all the eighteenth-century Royal Palaces, few 
of which extend beyond two stories and is said to be due to the 
assertion of Louis XIV that for lesser mortals to sleep on a 


Evhibition. 
of architecture. 


higher level than their sovereign was lése-majesté. 


George LV, having assured those around him 
that, although nervous, he was verv brave, 
quitted his pavilions and his palaces for 
mansions which, though possibly less lavishly 
decorated, were likely, one fears, to have 
proved even more extravagantly overheated 
than the apartments in which he had so 
long delighted. 

When, to the accompaniment of wars and 
rumours of wars and the trumpet calls of 
approaching revolutions, the bewigged and 
corsetted old paladin, with his cherry- 
brandy and his sultanas, his bijouteries and 
his charm, passed away there perished 
with him the whole eighteenth-century 
conception of the tradition of the royal 
builder, never to rise again. In that year 
the nineteenth century, under cover of 
the smoke and tumult of the barricades, 
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The interior 
decoration is here depicted in its final state after Prinney’s 


got firmly into its stride and its monarchical 
representatives, such men as Louis Philippe 
and Leopold of Coburg were incapable both 
by temperament and by reason of the 
exigeant constitutions by which they were 
hound, of reviving the pomp and cireum- 
stance of their predecessors. It might be 
thought that the royal influence on archi- 
tecture was finally dead and so, in the sense 
that such men as Louis XIV had understood 
it, it was, but in a strange and _ totally 
different way it was only just beginning. 
This paradox is best illustrated by consider- 
ing the contrasted careers of two nineteenth- 
century figures, each in their way typical 
of certain aspects of their times. 

The Prinee Consort and Ludwig IL of 
Bavaria, in their relation to the arts, might 
be considered as the royal protagonists of 











the contemporary fable of * Eves and No 


Eyes.” 
&® means of escape, a magic carpet that 
would convey him from a present with which 
he was entirely out of sympathy, to a eastel- 
lated and Wagnerian medievalism, as at 
Hohensechwanstein and Neuensehwangau, 
or to a lath and plaster eighteenth century 
as at Herrenchiemsee, Plate iii, and Linderhof. 
For Albert, on the other hand, architecture, 
like life, was real and earnest and primarily 
concerned with such matters as the proper 
housing of the working classes and the 
erection of new and improved types of 
factory. Moreover, the problems it pre- 
sented were not lightheartedly to be over- 
come, and to their consideration all that 
protean industry and terrifying ability was 
directed, in exactly the same way as it was 


For Ludwig architecture was purely 
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9. The east front of Buckingham Palace as completed by Nash, and before Blane’s new 


fagade was added. 


10. The Parish Church at Whippingham, personally designed by Albert. Prince Consort, 
When it was built it numbered the Royal Family at Osborne among its parishioners. 


brought into play in dealing with the problem 
of Schleswig Holstein or in composing an 
Even when the results of their 
activities have a certain superticial resem- 
blance the two princes were actuated by 
widely different motives. Whippingham 
Church, 10, for example, that painstaking 
and spiky experiment in Rhenish-Gothic 
planted down against a typically English 
background of lush meadows and_ rolling 
downs, may, at first sight, appear as ludic- 
rous and out of place as an accurate repro- 
duction of Versailles in the middle of a lake 
in the Bavarian Alps, but it is the outcome 
of a totally different train of thought. 


oratorio. 


Herrenchiemsee provides us with the per- 
fect example of the wish-fultilment motive 
operating in 


architecture ; it was built 


solely in order to intensify Ludwig's long 
day-dream in which he played the role of a 
yet more radiant Roi Soleil. Whipping- 
ham, on the other hand, was built, not from 
any desire to wallow in the ritualistic 
emotionalism of a synthetic Middle Ages, 
but simply because Albert, after long and 
careful consideration, had come to the con- 
clusion that that particular style was the 
one best suited to the needs of Divine 
Worship, in exactly the same way that the 
Crystal Palace represented the style most 
suitable for housing international exhibi- 
tions. 

Although today the character of the 
Prince Consort may appear slightly ridicu- 
lous and vaguely repellent, for the austere 
virtues that were his are seldom accom- 





ROYAL PATRONAGE 


panied by overwhelming charm, and sym- 
pathetic as many aspects of Ludwig’s char- 
acter are to the modern mind, there can be 
no doubt as to which of them has the 
greater significance at the present time. 
Albert, almost alone of his contemporaries, 
realized and attempted to cope with the 
artistic and cultural problems raised by the 
industrial revolution : problems to which we 
are very little nearer solution today. Since 
his death and until H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales made his recent speech at Burlington 
House, no more inspiring lead has been 
provided by any Royal personage, and if a 
greater part of his efforts were doomed to 
failure it was due to circumstances over 
which he had no control. It was Albert’s, and 
the nation’s, tragedy that the rise of mass 
production should have coincided with one 
of the periodic low-water marks of European 
taste. That the remarkable hideousness of 
the artistic products of the period was not 
due, as is still sometimes assumed, to the 
coming of the machine-age, is proved by 
the fact that the standard of taste in early 
Victorian England was no lower than in 
the France of Louis Philippe, or in the 
Germany of Frederick William IV, both of 
which countries had then hardly been 
touched by the industrial revolution. 
Moreover, in this country admirably de- 
signed cast iron railings and lamp-posts 
were produced by Peachey and others, 
for the Regents Park developments, as 
late as the ‘thirties. That this was 
not perceived at the time and that the 
hysterical Ruskinian antagonism to the 
machine-age should have erystallized into a 
universal assumption that all mass-pro- 
duced products were, from the esthetic 
point of view, ipso facto, bad, is understand- 
able, but it cannot justify a similar confusion 
of thought today. 

When H.R.H. said in his recent speech at 
the R.LB.A.: “I think you know how 
coneerned I am over the living conditions 
of the great mass of our people, and how 
anxious [ am to see conditions 
improved as quickly as possible ” and went 
on so heartily to advocate the application of 
the principles of mass-production to housing, 
he might almost bave been quoting his 
great-grandfather. Where the difference 
lies is in the fact, of which his speech at 
Burlington House has given us further proof, 
that H.R.H. understands, as the Prince 
Consort did not, that the beauty of the 
inachine-made article is entirely different 
from, and alien to, that of the craftsman’s 
product. and that the standards of today 
demand that an architect shall work out- 
wards from the kitchen and not inwards 
from the facade. 

Now the evolution of the Royal Patron is 
complete, from the old Louis XIV type of 
palace builder ria the organically sound but 
unavoidably unenlightened philanthropy of 
the Prince Consort. to the twentieth-century 
planned efticiency of the Prince of Wales, 
and the choice rests with us: whether we 
follow the path indicated by H.R.H. or, 
accompanied by the Roya! Academy, we 
go tripping in mad Ludwig's footsteps down 
the primrose path of never-ending revivalism. 


these 
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A. The palace at Herren- 
chiemsee, built by Ludwig I 
of Bavaria in imitation of 
Versailles. B. The Crystal 
Palace designed by Paxton 
for the Great Exhibition of 
1851. The significance of 
this building in the history 
of modern architecture lies 
not so much in its alleged 
*functionalism,” as in the 
fact that all the arches. 
joists, etc., were exactly 
the same and_ therefore 
interchangeable. Thus it 
was erected in record time. 
and represents the first suc- 
cessful application of the 
principles of mass produc- 
tion to building. 
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OLIVER HILL, 
ARCHITECT 


|. The entrance front from the garage. The 
view shows the placing of the house among 
Scots firs. On the right is the connecting wall 
to the house and, on the left, the screen walls 
to the garage, road and service entrance, etc. 
The walls and casement frames on this front 
are white. The circular staircase is seen within 
its glass enclosure. 2. The experimental scale 
model made in the architect’s studio. This shows 
the lay-out with the garage and chauffeur’s bunga- 
low in the foreground, the entrance front on the 
left containing the circular staircase bay and, on 
the roof, the sun-bathing enclosure and the 
circular tower housing the upper stairs, etc. 
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would appear to have been unnecessary. 
















to give shelter from the weather. 
to the sun room looks a little awkward. 


3. Looking through the dining room door along the south loggia. 
The long living room window is seen on the right, purposely 
shaded from the midday glare by the projecting ledge of the loggia ; 
the Sun Room is at the end. The rectangular paving slabs are a 
pink-bluff colour of a uniform double-cube size throughout. The 
soffit of the loggia is glazed a blue-green colour giving an undersea 
effect. 4. The south front. The centre portion contains the 
dining room on the ground floor with south and east windows and 





N_ The way from the garage to the house. It is 
a pity that this should have not been covered 
The entrance 


A The top-lit bathrooms introduce rather a hotel 
like feeling to the plan of a country house, and 


B All bedrooms have ample built-in) cupboards 
which are a very good feature of the house. 


The softits of all the hoods and the ceilings of 
the loggias are of pale green glass, which should 
reflect a large amount of light. 


D The service rooms and stairs to the roof and 
tanks are well placed in the centre of the plan, 
giving a maximum of efficiency and minimum 
of labour. 


E The owner's room and bathroom make a fine 
suite. which is sited to the morning sun. The 
amount of cupboard space is strangely small 
compared with the guests’ rooms. 


F Good service arrangement of kitchen, pantry 
and cut off lobby. planned to give direct access 
to dining room, front door and main rooms of 
the house. 


G Round windows to the lavatory and larder 
halance each other and form a symmetrical 
feature in an asymmetrical elevation, 


_—H The lobby to the hall is small and_ rather 


indirect. 


J Staircase with wall of glass. Permissible in a 
house in which upkeep costs for heating, etc. 
are obviously not essentially kept to a mini- 
mum. This would appear to have been planned 
to take advantage of the view. Why should 
this view be denied entirely to the servants ? 


K_ Built-in bookeases forming a good wall with the 
only coal fire in the house. which is in a room 
planned for general cosiness rather than a glare 
of sunlight. 


L Glazed screen dividing the sun room from the 
sitting room and enabling the two rooms to 
be used en svite with dining room. 


ia The face of wall kept back to avoid the sun. The 
: 


oggia is deep enough so that practically all the 
sun would be kept from the room. This was 
probably done to form a strong contrast to the | 
sun room, which, with its glass walls, would 
catch all the afternoon sun. 


glazed doors for the breakfast loggia on the right. The right-hand 
wing of the house curves back to permit the morning sun to these 
latter and the owner’s suite over. 5. The entrance front facing 
north. On the left of the circular staircase window is the entrance 
door, sheathed in verdigris copper. On the extreme right is the 
garage and chauffeur’s bungalow, and on the left the screen wall to 
the service yard. The circular tower on the roof encloses the stairs 
to the sun flat and the storage tanks and is colour-washed sky blue. 
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The site is one with great 
natural advantages. The 
position of fine Scots fir trees; 
planning to make the best use 
of the wide views to the south ; 
and a contrast of sun and shade 
in the living rooms governed the 
position and shape of the house. 

The three main rooms on 
the ground floor open into each 
other. The dining room is 
planned for the morning and 
midday sun, and opens on to a 
covered loggia which faces south- 
east. The sitting room is 
shaded from the sun by being 
recessed from the face of the 
wall above. The long window 
and window seat allow full 
use to be made of the view. 
The sun room facing south- 
west is walled almost entirely 
with glass, and. receiving all the 
midday and afternoon sun.forms 
a pleasant contrast to the sit- 
ting room. This room contains 
the only coal fire in the house. 

The four bedrooms on the 
first floor are well planned. 
three having their own bath- 
rooms leading directly from 
them. the fourth having access 
to one of these bathrooms. 
The built-in basins in the single 
rooms to a large extent solve 
the problems of sharing a bath- 
room. The ample amount of 
built-in cupboard space is note- 
worthy. but the practicability 
of the very deep cupboard to 
the principal guest’s room is 
questionable. 

The service arrangements 
generally are excellent. The 
sequence of larder, kitchen.pan- 
try and cut-off lobby is logically 
and adequately planned. The 
boxroom. linen cupboards and 
h.m.e. are well placed and of 
convenient size. The top-lit 
corridor on the first floor of the 
service wing seems an unneces- 
sary sacrifice to the elevation, 
and it is a pity that top-lit 
bathrooms should have been 
unavoidable. 

The heating chamber is ap- 
proached by an outside stair 
in the service court to the east 
of the main building. For 
the sake of elevational composi- 
tion the garage is placed to the 
west, but although there is a 
sheltering screen wall, no 
covered connection to the house 
has been provided. 


A. C. Tripe 
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6, 7. The circular staircase. The stairs are of reinforced con- 
crete construction and the V-shaped risers and treads are 
finished with an ivory coloured composition. The great stair- 
case window curtains are a Marion Dorn fringe woven material 
in pale green and white. 8. Looking into the living room 
from the sliding doors of the dining room. Both these rooms 
are entirely lined with rectangular pinky-toned ash veneered 
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panels. The long window seat covers the radiators; the open 
grilles are chromium. The fireplace on the right is of polished 
Perrycot Portland stone with two thick polished plate-glass 
shelves over, supported intermediately by chromium tubes. 
On either side are glazed, sliding-fronted showcases, with con- 
cealed lighting. The sliding glazed screen at the far end opens 
into the circular Sun Room. 











1. Moniument in memory of the soldiers killed at the Battle of Kazan in 


1817. Alferov. architect. 


13552. 


The St. Petersburg of 


EW cities have been consciously con- 
structed with the intention of sur- 
passing all others in beauty, but from 
the first St. Petersburg was one of those 
built with this end in view. In 1703— 
in the days when kings disported them- 
selves in Western Europe by building mere 
palaces—Peter the Great undertook the 
seemingly preposterous task of erecting, 
upon marsh ‘and, what was at the same time 
to serve as an exquisite town for himself 
and as a convenient capital for his people. 
With the laving of St. Petersburg’s 
foundation stone, the delight of building 
took possession of all those concerned in 
the work, and the strategie and economic 
purposes of the new town receded to a 
secondary position, while that of her beauty 
stood out as of paramount importance. 
With the passing years, which brought 
with them a state of comparative peace, 
Peter was personally able to indulge more 
fully in his fondness for building, and 
by 1711 was able to devote considerable time 
and attention to the work. His energy was 
amazing and his influence so beneficent 
that he achieved his end—at his death 
St. Petersburg was already a most beautiful 
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city, and even foreign travellers were forced 
to recognize it as one of the loveliest capitals 
in Europe. 

It was, however, throughout the reign 
of Catherine the Great that St. Petersburg 
took on an xvppearance which was truly 
magnificent. This able 
veritable passion for building ; a favourite 
pastime of bers consisted im discussing 
plans with eminent architects; a palace 
was her preferred gift to one whom she 
Wished to honour—and an admirable gift 
it proved, since it afforded equal pleasure 
to donor and recipient and, in addition, 
even delighted those who were in no way 
concerned with the gift. In time Catherine's 
fondness for such gifts became so well 
known that the populace of St. Petersburg 
could learn of the advent of a new favourite 
at Court by the erection of a new palace. 

Yet it was under the rule of Alexander I, 
and it was entirely due to this delightful 
personal influence, that St. 
Petersburg became both one of the pleas- 
antest towns in Europe as well as the most 
important example in the world of a city 
built in the Empire style. Not only were 
a number of palaces erected in the capital 


woman had a 


monarch’s 


Tamara Talbot Rice 


throughout Alexander's reign, but more 
than half the town was actually 
structed between the vears LSO1-1830. In 
addition, practically ali the minor features 
in the town date from this period, such 
as the ironwork, whether of balcony rails, 
bridge parapets or garden railings, the 
friezes, columns, obelisks and spires ; all are 
essentially Empire both im spirit and im 
style. Many of the major buildings and the 
creat majority of the minor ones, such as 
the town houses of the gentry and the mer- 
chant and professional classes, who now 
took up residence in the capital, and many 
of the shops, were built at this date. Still 
more important is the fact that each one 
of these buildings bears the imprint of the 
monarech’s hand, since not a single strue- 
ture could be raised within the town 
boundaries, whether intended for private 
or for public use, before Alexander had 
passed the plans of its fagade. Such was the 
EXmperor’s charm and such his talent that 
the law was never resented, and only when 
his successor, Nicholas I, tried to carry 
on the practice was an outery raised against 
it, so that it was finally abandoned. 

A contemporary explains Alexander's 


con- 








system for controlling building in the 
following words: ‘‘ Having happily ter- 
minated all his military campaigns, the 
Emperor wished once again to indulge 
in his favourite pastime of building, 
which warfare had so unhappily inter- 
rupted. He wished to make St. Petersburg 
loveher than any of the European capitals 
he had visited, and with this end in view 
he decided to found a definite committee of 
architects under the chairmanship of Beétan- 
court. ‘This committee was not to be 
troubled with complicated problems of 
the right of ownership of the houses or 
land, nor with questions regarding the 
durability of the buildings, regardless of 
Whether they were intended for private 
or for public use ; its main concern was to 
examine the designs of all intended fagades 
and either to pass, to alter or to turn down 
these designs. The committee was also 
to deal with the lay-out of streets and 
squares, with the cutting of canals and the 
erection of bridges, as well as with improving 
outlying parts of the town—in a word, 
its sole aim was to consist in ensuring the 
town’s external beauty.” 

By thus combining his fondness for 
building—almost the passion for building, 
which he may have inherited from his 
grandmother, Catherine the Great—with a 
definite plan of action, Alexander was able 
to develop town planning on an unpre- 
cedented seale and to achieve such mag- 
nificent results that his reign may be con- 
sidered as one of the greatest. if not the 
very greatest period, in the history of 
Russia’s architecture. We ean go still 
further and maintain that he is directly 
responsible for the position which Russia 
deserves to occupy as the only country 
in early nineteenth-century Europe in 
which architecture flourished, and where 
town planning was extensively resorted to. 

Empire architecture in Russia differs 
wholly in spirit and somewhat in detail. 
if not in actual outline, from that of the 
rest of Europe. The actual ornament is 
more massive, blank walling is frequently 
resorted to, and the handling of a huge mass 
often recalls the spirit, if not the technique 
or the style, of Persia and the Near East. 
In actual fact, however, the builders of the 
period never came in contact with the 
East, but found much of-their inspiration 
in the West. Thus Europe's nineteenth- 
century passion for Greece, as opposed to 
her eighteenth-century enthusiasm for 
Rome, reached Russia from France, and 
although both countries experienced a like 
sympathy for the liberty of Hellas, the 
essential differences in their outlook found 
expression in their architectures. At the 
time France was the home of democratic 
thought, but in actual fact she was in 
the hands of an autocrat ; Russia, on the 
other hand, was a monarchy, but her ruler 
was imbued with the genuinely liberal 
ideas of contemporary Switzerland. ‘A 
golden age has at last dawned for Russia,”’ 
wrote Vigée Lebrun, and this age, coming 
as it did after the short though dread 
rule of Paul I, brought with it a repose, 
a sureness, and a steadiness unknown in 


THE ST. PETERSBURG OF ALEXANDER I 
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2. The Cadet Corps building in St. Petersburg (1806-1811). 








Voronthin, architect. 


* Although a lesser work of his. it is one which serves fully to display his great talent. It 
was inspired by the temple of Poseidon at Paestum, but is essentially Russian in spirit.” 
3. Church on the Ligovka, St. Petersburg, 1812. Postnikov. architect. * Romanticism 
appeared to blend with the style of Paestum, and the work of architects such as Postnikov 
reflect a gentle quality which. when combined with the elaborate decoration Quarenghi and 


Cameron had first introduced, form the chief charm of many a Russian mansion.” 


4. The Hall 


of the Caryatides, St. Petersburg (1806-1811). Voronihin, architect. 


the rest of Europe. None of the restless, 
almost mock grandeur of France, none of 
that Regency spirit of England with its 
somewhat perverse love for the mysterious, 
the intriguing or the curious, found expres- 
sion in Russia’s architecture. Only a single 
structure, the only known architectural 
work of the draughtsman and engraver, 
Alferov (1780-1840), 1, a monument in 
memory of those killed at the Battle of 
Kazan in 1552, displays something of the 
English spirit. combining as it does the 
seemingly incongruous simplicity of Egypt 
with the austerity of Greece. Since, how- 
ever, Alferov was the only Russian who, 


like England’s great contemporary travellers, 
had visited Egypt and India as well as 
[taly and Greece, his experiment in archi- 
tecture is not wholly inexplicable. 

The whimsical was only rarely expressed 
in Russia’s architecture—her men were too 
concerned with the great business of building 
to be anything but serious in their work. 
The simple, genuine, Doric became the pre- 
ferred Order, and the column the charac- 
teristic feature of the Empire style in 

Russia. It had first been used on an 
extensive scale by Starov (1743-180s), 
Russia’s first national architect, and hence- 
forth the column became the basis of the 
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The Architectural Review, June 1935 





5. A column standing in front of the Stock Exchange. St. Petersburg, 1805-1816. 





adateings: 


Thomas de Thomon, architect. °° Though 


it appears at first sight as entertaining a freak as many a folly of Regency England, such is the mastery with which 
it interprets the great sea which it overlooks, that a closer inspection reveals it to be a far more important work. Tis 
mighty. massive figures of Neptune and of other maritime deities are closely in keeping with the great heavy column, 
whilst the bows of ships, shaped or topped «ith curious sea creatures, give a marvellous impression of that curious enigmatic 
body—the sea.” 6. The monument by Thomon in memory of Paul I. Pavlovsk., 1806-1808. ** Thomon was equally 
successful in a gentler mood. and his monument to Paul I is a masterly work.’ 7. The Pulkov Hill monument, 1809, 


also by Thomen. 


national architecture—for this and no less 
is what the Empire style became in Russia, 
spreading as it did from the capital far and 
wide into the country, appearing with 
equal felicity in remote manor houses as 
well as in provincial town halls. The 
column seemed to symbolize or to recall 
the native forests, and the Ionie column, 
the one which more nearly resembles 
Russia’s slender birch trees, was constantly 
used in place of the Doric for more deheate 
and intimate work. Equally characteristic 
of the style are a portico and pediment of 
immense size, often additionally emphasized 
by a bold decorative motive, and whereas 
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in England a pediment appears as a mere 
feature topping an impressive entrance, it 
becomes in Russia the central feature in a 
massive composition. 

The Russian Empire style reflects two 
distinct trends. The first flourished early 
in the century, culminating in 1S12. 
Thomas de Thomon and Zaharov were its 
main exponents, for both broke away from 
the more ornate, seemingly more effeminate 
art of their immediate predecessors, Cameron, 
Quarenghi and Brenna, to follow Starov’s 
traditions and Ledou’s ideas. In origin and 
in inspiration their style was Greek, in 
influence French, and it may perhaps be due 


to a subconscious revulsion against the 
latter element that the tendencies expressed 
by Thomon and Zaharov and their followers 
were no longer experienced after Napoleon's 
Muscovite campaign. Whatever the reason, 
the fact remains that a marked return was 
made throughout the second period in the 
Russian Empire style to the heritage which 
Quarenghi and Brenna had left. Roman- 
ticism appeared to blend with the style 
of Pestum. and the work of architects 
such as Postnikov, 3, came to reflect a 
gentle quality which, when combined with 
the elaborate decoration Quarenghi and 
Cameron had first imtrodueced, form the 





8. 1 detail of the fagade of the Admiralty 
building facing the Nevshki. The two top 
windows were added in 1830, and the sculp- 
tural frieze removed. Zaharov, architect. 
This is St. Petersburg’s second great building. 
* The breadth, spaciousness and calm of his 
buildings are typical of nineteenth-century 
Russia. The Admiralty fagade is some five 
hundred yards long.” 9. Design for ware- 
houses on the Neva, 1804. by = Zaharov. 
* Here his ability is clearly apparent, for 
reasons of evonomy debarred him from 
resorting either to porticoes, colonnades or 
sculptured ornament as embellishments — to 
the building.” 10. The Cathedral of St. 
Andrew. Cronstadt, 1806-1811. also by 
Zaharov. 11. Bell tower in the Novgorod dis- 
trict, circa 1815. Stassov. architect. 12. 
The top design was for a villa by Stassov. for 
the Countess Minich. near St. Petersburg. 
The lower one is for the reconstruction of the 
Potemkin Palace into government offices, 
Ekaterinoslav. 1811. 13) shows Stables at 
Tsarskoye Selo, 1823. by Shustov. 
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chief charm of many a Russian 


mansion. 

Stassov and Rossi were the two great 
architects throughout these years. Rossi 
Was in fact the oreatest architect ot his ace, 
and although nothing will be said of him 
here and none of his work illustrated. since 
it is impossible to deal with him in a few 
lines, the fact must be stressed that it is to 
him that St. Petersburg is indebted for 
many of her tinest general effects. Theatre 
Street is but one of several of his great 
compositions. 

Voronilin (1760-1840), a serf of the 
counts Stroganov., Was one of the creat 
architects of the first pt riod. Edueated and 
sent abroad by his master, and influenced 
first by Bajenov and Kazakov—two great 
architects of the time of Catherine—then by 
the spint of the coming age, Voronohin 
matured quickly. By the age of thirty he 
was already a highly competent architect : 
at forty no one hesitated to entrust him 
with the building of the Kazan Cathedral 
in St. Petersburg. Although lesser works 
of his are illustrated in 2, 4, both serve 
fully to display his great talent. The former 
was Inspired by the temple of Poseidon 
at Pwestum, but it is essentially Russian in 
spirit. and the great portico and important 
pediment flanked by small wings are very 
characteristic. In addition it retains all the 
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sureness and grace found in Voronihin’s 
greater buildings. 

The Frenchman Thomas de Thomon. who 
came to St. Petersburg in 1799, is generally 
known for his superb building of the St. 
Petersburg Stock Exchange. He deserves 
wider fame. since he was one of the createst 
architects of his day. 5 illustrates one 
of the columns which stands in front of 
the Stock Exchange. Though it appears at 
first sight as entertaiming a freak as many 
a folly of Regeney England, such is the 
Inastery with which it interprets the great 
sea Which it overlooks that a closer inspec- 
tion reveals it to be a far more important 
work. Its mighty massive figures of Neptune 
and of other maritime deities are closely 
in keeping with the great, heavy column, 
whilst the bows of ships, shaped or topped 
with curious sea creatures, give a marvellous 
impression of that curious, enigmatic body 

the sea. Thomon is equally successful in 
a gentler mood 6, 7, and his monument to 
Paul [ is a masterly work. 

The Admiralty, St. Petersburg’s second 
great building, 8, is by Zaharov (1761-1"11). 
Though he spent most of his life, but for 
one visit abroad, at the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Fine Arts, first as a pupil, later 
in the capacity of a professor, there is 
nothing academical about his work. The 
breadth, spaciousness and calm of his 
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buildings are typical of nineteenth-century 
Russia, where everything appeared on a 
monumental seale. The Admiralty facade 
is alone some tive hundred yards long, but 
so logically does it develop, such is the 
sureness of its execution and the power of 
Zaharov's art. that there is nothing mono- 
tonous about it. His design for ware- 
houses 9, may rank almost as second to 
the Admiralty. Here Zaharov's ability is 
clearly apparent. for reasons of economy 
debarred him from resorting eith r= to 
porticoes, colonnades or sculptured orma- 
ment as embellishments of the building. 
Nevertheless he succeeded, even without 
these essentials of the style, in creating a 
marvellous edifice, and one in which some- 
thing of the nobility of the greatest buildings 
of history seems to have survived. 

Stassov (1769-1848) was, together with 
Rossi, the great architect of the second 
period. He is distinguished for the unfail- 
ing sureness of his proportions, for his 
masterly use of a great, plain Doric column, 
and for his distaste for sculpture and for 
ornamentation. Most of his work was done 
in Peterhof, Oranienbaum and_ 'T'sarskoye 
Selo, but one of his most delightful creations 
is a bell tower executed for Arakcheev, 
Alexander I’s favourite, in his country estate 
in the district of Novgorod, I]. In 12 we 
find Stassov in a happier mood and resorting 
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to sculpture and deeoration in order to 
obtain the gay and feminine effect he thought 
necessary for a villa for Countess Minich 
built just outside St. Petersburg. 
Shustov (1766 1830) stands out 
the lesser men as the architect of one of 
the tinest buildings of the period, the Stables 


among 





14 
14. Hall in the Custom offices. 


1820 
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in Tsarskove Selo, 13. This is a curiously 
pressive and satisfying work, for all its 
severe austerity. 

Lucini (1784-1853) follows him closely as 
the designer of the Custom House Buildings. 
His fine proportions, and the nobility of 
his inspiration would alone assure him of a 





15 
1832. 
in the Obuhov women’s hospital in St. Petersburg. 1835-1836. 


Staircase 
architect. 


Lucini. architect. 15. 
Plavov,. 





high place in the history of Russian archi- 
tecture, but his great decorative qualities 
place him well above most of his contem- 
poraries. ‘The great hall in the Custom 
House, 14, is a superb composition. Its 
walls are of artificial yellow marble, the 
cormice is white and the cruciform dome green 
with a rich ornament. So fine is this ball 
that it is worthy of the hand of Thomon, 
the leading architect of his day. 

Plavov (1794-1864) is the last architect 
of whom mention can be made here, for 
although his facades were sham classical, in 
accordance with the style of Nicholas I, 
his interiors still remained typical of the 
age of Alexander. 15 illustrates a fine stair- 
case in which the massive. Dorie columns 
contrast pleasingly with a delicate metal 
stair rail of a type usually employed by 
Plavoy. 

The Empire style in Russia is constantly 
compared with that of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Trezzini, Rastrelli, Quarengii 
and & score of other great men were at work. 
Their magnificent edifices cannot fail to 
delight, but there is hardly a Russian who 
does not prefer Alexander's age, feeling with 
Corneille that : 

‘Tun est sans doute mieux révé, 

Mieux construit et mieux achevé.. . 
Mais je voudrais avoir fait autre,” 
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|. A detail of a corner of the south front show- 
ing the cantilevered balconies. 2 and 3. Views 
from the balconies overlooking Waterlow Park. 





GUY MORGAN, 
ARCHITECT 


ANALYSIS 


By R. Ross Williamson 

This scheme was designed first of all for 
Bournemouth, but the Borough Council. on the 
already time-honoured plea of “ amenity” 
rejected it. The councillors were quite ready 
to accept it, they said, if only the architect 

would consent to clothe the alleged bleakness 

of the facade in Tudor timber-work. He 

would not compromise, so Cholmeley Lodge 
now looks out over the trees of Waterlow Park 
(honoured by Herr Baedeker’s single star) and the copper domes 
of St. Joseph’s Church towards London in the south and, it 
seems, very far below. From the flat asphalted roof you can 
get one of the most superb views. surely, to be had anywhere in 
the neighbourhood of London. , 

The fabric of the building is of solid brick, with the spine and 
external walls carrying the weight of the floors. Stanchions 
and beams are introduced at certain points where loads are heavy. 
It was found that brick was the most economical and the most 
practical medium in which to carry it out, although Mr. C. 5. 
White, the structural consultant, considered the possibilities of a 





the curved work was brick found to be most suitable. 

The floors are hollow-tiled and fire-resisting. They are canti- 
levered out to form balconies and to compensate for this extra 
weight, and the fact that the site is a sloping one, it was necessary 
to reinforce the foundations of the south exterior walls. All the 
drains, both soil and surface, are on the north side of the building: 
these are laid in the same excavation trench and served by the 
same manholes, thereby minimizing unsightliness in the plumbing 
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steel-frame and reinforced-concrete. Especially in the matter of 


and expense in the sewerage. The scheme, consisting of 


















48 flats, took eight to nine months to complete. and cost 
under £40,000. The price per foot cube was Is. 4d. 

By using a curved facade on a southern aspect, the sharply 
defined shadow areas caused by right-angles are eliminated to a 
certain extent: the * flank view.” reminding one of a first lesson 
in the rules of perspective drawing. but inseparable from build- 
ings where you have right-angled junctions, is also avoided. 

Economy was a very real element in influencing many of the 
architect’s choices. The most outstanding example of this, 
next to the choice of brick. and one at which. no doubt, a 
great deal of criticism will be levelled, is the form the fenestration 
takes. The desire for as large a glass area as possible and the 
need for covering it economically, ruled out the possibility of using 
the large single panes which would be ideal in the cireumstances. 
A compromise between the clients’ demands and the architect's 
wishes was reached by installing standard casements which, with 
their smaller panes, and more frequent metal stiffenings. eliminate 
the danger of possible warping. 

The architect, it should be pointed out, was not responsible 
for the interior fittings, nor for the crazy paving, the beacons, or 
the arboriculture which adorn the “ grounds ” of the building. 
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A\ost of the rooms, which, unlike the dining 
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room, are likely to be occupied for long periods, 
are not overshadowed by the balconies. 


The cantilevered and drained balconies are 
wide enough (3 ft. 9 in.) for other purposes than 
striking in. They will accommodate a 
perambulator or a deck chair. Should the 
balustrades have been of metal, thus avoiding 
their tendency to become harbingers of litter ? 
The position of these flats is very high, and the 
solid fronts give a feeling of security which is 
amplitied by one of privacy, highly conducive 
to the habit of sun-bathing, suggested by their 
southern aspect. 


poses 


a * The dining rooms are always overshadowed by 


the balconies, but this is compensated for by 
two completely different outlooks, 


> pp Artifcial stone copings. These, and the use of 


hydro-lime mortar in the brickwork. go a long 
wav to prevent that disgraceful efflorescence 
which blemishes so much modern brickwork 
unprotected by sufficient weathering. 


Standard metal-framed windows. Why? Because 
economy Was an important consideration to the 
clients, so the cheapness of this type of casement 
could not be ignored. Also rigidity is assured 
where there is a large expanse of window space, 


Curved bays on a southern aspect. by eliminat- 
ing right angles, tend to dispense with “hard ”’ 
shadow and avoid that undesirable 
straight-along "’ flank view inseparable from 
windows placed near a right-angled junction. 


areas, 


Brick found to be best for curved work. 
Why not all brick, then ? Because the general 
effect would have been too heavy. This is 
North London. Besides. the white rendering 
of the window soffits, the backs of the bal- 
conies, and their ceilings. reflects the light into 
the rooms. Continuation of the logical Georgian 
tradition. not a mannerism. 


To make the most of the glass area in the 
kitchen, the larder is recessed into the bathroom. 
Food sacritied to light. 


Entrances and passage ways take up the mini- 
mum of space on the south side. They run 
through and the lifts and service stairs are on 
the north side. 


The three great curves (the special feature of the 
building) have radii of 30 ft. This was found 
to be the minimum curve in which ordinary 
bricks and straight casements could be used, and 
to which the internal fittings, e.g. skirtings, 
could be bent. 
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4. The lay-out plan. 5. The 
south front from Highgate 
Hill. 
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6. One of the entrances to the flats. 7. An entrance doorway. 
The concrete canopy is cantilevered from the wall and faced with 
artificial stone. Under the canopy is a row of circular ceiling lights. 
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R. FIELDING DODD, 
ARCHITECT 


Walpole House, the new boarding-house at Stowe School, Buckingham- 
shire, |, 2, 3, 4, is situated at the extreme eastern end of the main 
School buildings, and forms the eastern wing of a three-sided open court 
facing due south. The Housemaster’s House, 6, 7, is on the south side of 
Walpole House, to which it is attached by a covered way from the 
Housemaster’s study. Both buildings are of brick, finished in stucco 
with reconstructed stone dressings to match the older buildings adjoin- 
ing, their relation to which can be seen in the site plan, 5. The roofs 
of the new buildings are covered with Cornish slates. On the ground 
floor of the new boarding-house there is a House Room, House Library, 
nine Studies and a Master’s Study and Bedroom. There is also a large 
changing-room, with a washing-room adjoining, at the rear of the 
entrance hall. The first floor contains two dormitories each accommoda- 
ting twenty beds, with ablution rooms adjoining the landing. A master’s 
study and bedroom are also provided on this floor. On the second floor 
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thereis onelarge dormitory accom- 
modating twenty-four beds, with 
ablution rooms adjoining ; also a 
matron’s flat, a small dormitory 
with four beds, and a ‘‘sick”’ 
dormitory, together with the 
necessary heated linen cupboards, 
etc. 


The floors are constructed of 
concrete beams with a filling of 
hollow terra-cotta blocks, and 
covered with oak blocks; the 
ablution rooms are finished with 
terrazzo paving. 


The Housemaster’s House con- 
sists of three living rooms, with 
the usual offices, five bedrooms 
and dressing-rooms, and two bath- 
rooms. 


The boarding house is supplied 
with central heating and a 
domestic hot water supply from 
the main school buildings ; the 
Housemaster’s House is provided 
with a separate installation. 
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Government Buildings, Edinburgh. 





Drawn by J. D. M. Harvey. 


Thomas S. Tait. architect. 


Architecture at the 


Royal Academy 


By 


HE creat exhibition beloved of 

Royalty and the middle-class has 

opened its doors again, and once 
more it 1s pleasant to escape from its miles 
of pretty pictures anid sticky portraits 
with the occasional exception, of course, of 
something lovely or serene, lke Augustus 
John’s portrait of Lord David Cecil and 
Glyn Philpot’s of Lady Melchett—into the 
cool seclusion of the architecture room with 
its gentle Farev-like washes of colour set 
in broad white mounts. If the effect of the 
room by contrast Is as restful as ever, the 
architecture displaved on ¢loser examina- 
tion appears the reverse. The old men with 
their Orders and settled manner belonging 
to a settled past are apparently ho longer 
exhibiting. Sir Reginald Blomfield has no 
terrace, street or bridge to remind us that 
the eighteenth century is still with us in 
the consciousness of many people. though 
he has a couple of charming sketches in 
mother room. Sir Edwin Lutyens  cer- 
tainly has a Waleot-like drawing of **Middle- 
ton Park, North Front.” but whether the 
whole of the fine stone house with its green 
shutters as seen, Is his or only the porte 
cochére and the cottage, no one ean Sav 
without inside knowledge or a plan. Sir 
Edwin Cooper is mainly represented by a 
tine cold storage building to the blank 
walls of which he has nevertheless managed 
to give a slightly Roman feeling, and by 
great drawings showing chiefly the trees 
round his reconstructed Gatton Hall. Surrey. 
The reconstructed trees are clearly of more 


importance than the reconstructed house. 
The old guard, therefore, with them old 
tvpe of architecture, may be said to have 
disappeared, but the new generation, on the 
other hand, has not vet entirely occupied 
the field. They are there in small be- 
ginnings. such as the model of a little cir- 
cular house by Mvyerscough-Walker, com- 
plete and elegant as a new streamlined car. 
and the house-lke aeroplane which has 
settled on Round Island in Poole Harbour. 
by Edward Maufe. Till now, this architect 
with his fine taste has never, apart from his 
lovely churches, got beyond a sort of 
Georgian nudity in his domestic work. 
There are others, but on the whole the 
direct, logical, functional architecture of 
the factories. the new stores and schools. 
which evervone knows is going on, is absent. 
Like the Spencer pictures it is probably a 
little too steep for a hanging committee, 
which must always have its mind con- 
centrated on its great one-and-sixpenny 
public. As a result the room is full 
of compromise buildings, great blocks of 
flats, hospitals and hotels—one can hardly 
distinguish them apart from the catalogue- 

with Georgian proportions to their windows, 
but to little else, certainly not to their 
masses. which are a law to themselves. 
It is a bad but probably a temporary steze 
through which our architecture, or rather 
our architecture as shown at the Roval 


Academy, is passing. We shall either 


return to an exhibition chiefly composed 
of pleasant little thatched cottages and 





Professor C. H. Rerlly 


small country houses, of which there is a 
number in the present exhibition—pretty 
peeps with no plans or other worries—or 
some young architect will one day get 
elected by mistake for someone else and the 
room. When his turn comes to hang it. will 
be stacked with models of the new world 
outside and its walls hung with great plans 
of new cities and sections of cities. Ad- 
mittedly this is a very remote chance. The 
room in all probability will go on illus- 
trating for Vvears to come drawings of a 
foreed end felse realism, which it is thought 
is the only kind in which the publie can be 
interested : what may be called gentlemanly 
architecture, that is, architecture always 
conscious of the past end not too anxious 
to look the future squarely in the face. 
How little the Roval Academy under- 
stands or appreciates that future. the recent 
winter exhibition was ample evidence, if of 
another kind. 

Of the blocks of flats which dominate 
the room, I found Chesil Court, by W. 3. 
Grice and Denis Poulton, the most satisfying 
heeause, while keeping to Georgian pro- 
portions of window, these architects main- 
tained a corresponding Georgian suavity 
of plane and mass. One cannot be vigorously 
modern and elegantly Georgian at the same 
time. Curtis Green has felt this in his 
big stone-faced Queen's Hotel for Leeds, 
and has contented himself with minor 
classical features to pavilions on the roof 
and to the terrace in front, a little reminis- 
cent of the New Grosvenor House, while 
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leaving the rest of the stone casing to his 
steel frame clean and plain as public taste 
demands to-day. I have noticed the same 
trend in Fortnum and Mason's sugar-coated 
cakes. Indeed, with no rule of the road 
to guide architects who have been accus- 
tomed to the laws of the Orders and with no 
real faith in functionalism to sustain them, 
the only thing left is to be plain and hope 
that the result will be harmless. “hat is 
what Mr. Gordon Jeeves must have felt 
when he designed the vast block of flats 
which is to replace some twenty houses in 
Knightsbridge. The result is an endless 
repetition of identical windows, a work- 
house or prison for, I suppose, the very 
wealthy. tobert Atkinson, in Albany 
Court. Regent’s Park. has blocks radiating 
from a central one, with square “ fascist” 
windows—I have just returned from Italy 
which is both masculine and imaginative. 
The worst block is an enormous ungzinly 
one for the elegant front of Hastings which 
it must be about to destroy. This great 
pile has all sorts of funny shapes to its 
lower storeys which make a poor base for the 
towering mass above. Mvyerscough-Walker, 
who has made a marvellous drawing of it, 
has added highly suitable and threatening 
clouds. giving to the whole a nightmare 
character very proper to the scheme. But 
enough of these generally shapeless blocks 
of flats. Our irregular English town sites 
are not suited to these great buildings like 
the rectangular sites of an American city. 
On the other hand, when an open site is 
developed with a number of blocks and 
plenty of land between, we seem unable to 
distinguish such schemes, witness Chiswick 
Court Gardens by Evelyn Simmons. from 
the blocks of a modern hospital. 

One of the largest drawings in the exhibi- 
tion and very prominently placed, is an 
American sky-scraper for the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Bank at Hong Kong, but with 
none of the elegance of the later American 
buildings of this kind, such as the Empire 
State Building in New York. It is surely 
great pity as this skv-scraper is bound to 
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be for many years the most prominent 
building in Hong Kong. 

Turning to more happy things, 'T. 5. ‘Tait 
shows his great government building at 
Edinburgh in a fine drawing, which does not 
shirk the surroundings, the real difficulty of 
the problem. One can say with certainty 
that the architect, while being true to his 
faith and designing a modern building with- 
out traditional detail, has nevertheless made 
one which not only admirably suits its rocky 
site but at the same time pays deference both 
to the prison and to the becolumned classical 
building it has for a near neighbour. V. 0. 
Rees, in his new library for University Col- 
lege, Swansea, shows a dignified balanced 
composition, standing up well on the hillside, 
which no one could mistake for anything but 
a place of learning, and that without pro- 
viding it with any of the ordinary architec- 
tural labels from the past by which we gen- 
erally distinguish such buildings. Lawrence 
Wright, the decorator’s ghost for the better 
half of our cinemas and a great contributor 
of drawings of other people’s buildings to 
past exhibitions. in this one shows a pleasant 
little house of his own at Banstead. May 
he in future never do anything again save 
under his own name! A man who ean draw 
almost as well as Wright also has a delightful 
house, this time in Devonshire. He is Brian 
O’Rorke and his house is not at all modern, 
but both it and his drawing of it are very 
compelling to an old fogey lke myself, 
brought up on such things, though never on 
such good ones. Austen Hall has a good 
clean-looking building for a gas company’s 
showrooms at Bristol, but pleasant as this 
exterior is, the interior, which is not 
shown, is, I know, better still and has 
sreatly impressed those important people, 
the D.I.A. 

Of chureh architecture, the chief exhibit 
is Walter Tapper’s tine church of the 
Annunciation, Old Quebee Street. which it is 
good to see again as his diploma drawing. 
Sir Giles Scott has apparently now set about 
conquering the Empire. for he has a great 
church at Vancouver, where he has managed, 


with that skill in massing which is his great 
quality, the diffieult task of combining a 
corner entrance and tower on the apex of a 
triangular site and has, as usual, achieved a 
fine composition. Oliver Hill, too, shows a 
church, and it is neither modern nor baroque, 
nor made of glass, but is even slightly non- 
conformist looking. It isa mystery. In the 
catalogue it is ealled “* Bride Chureh,”’ which 
seems to add to it. When we have plans 
and sections and can understand it, I am 
sure it will be full of interest. The same 
thing applies to Professor Knapp-Fisher’s 
drawings for the John Keble Chureh, Mill 
Hill. For a year or two the Academy used 
to ask for plans and other geometrical dra w- 
ings necessary for the understanding of any 
but the simplest building. Now, I suppose, 
thinking again of its special publie, which 
only likes to use its brain in solving its 
annual problem picture, it considers such 
things merely irritating. A witty man once 
said Lord Northcliffe founded the Daily Mail 
for those who could not think and _ his 
brother. Lord Rothermere, the Daily Mirror, 
for those who could not read. ‘On similar 
lines it might be said the Aeademy exhibits 
its architecture for those who cannot read 
au plan or see things inthe solid without a 
pretty picture to help them. 

P.s.—I have. Lsee, forgotten a great work 
by one of the Royal \cademy members, 
although, of course, like all their work, it is 
on the line. Sir Edwin Cooper shows, as 
the Medmenham Ferry Memorial, a bronze 
cupid daneing on the ridge of a little tile 
roof covermg a stone arch. The drawing 
is of considerable size. Meanwhile towns 
like Liverpool are clearing their great slam 
areas and putting up magnificent blocks of 
tenements, rivalling those of Vienna. Leeds 
is rebuilding a third of the City. Such 
things, however, find no place in this exhi- 
bition. It may be said that drawings of 
them would not be submitted by their 
authors. If so. though I know a few are 
sent each vear, it Is the strongest criticism 
of all of the character of this annual 
showing of our architecture. 


House on Round Island, Poole 
Harbour. Edward Maufe, 
architect. Drawn by D. H. 
Beaty-Pownall. 
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NEW LIBRARY FOR THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. OF SWANSEA. 
LIYFRGELL *NEWYDD.. COLEG PRIEATHROFAOL = ABERTAWE . 
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1. Swansea University Library. Werner O. Rees, architect. Drawn by Cy" 
A. Farey. 2. Offices at Slough. A. B. Llewellyn Roberts, architect. Drawn y 
J.D. M. Harvey. 3. The new Westminster Hospital to be erected in Page Stre 
Westminster. Adams, Holden and Pearson, architects. Drawn by J. D. M. Harve), 
t. Cottage at Esher, C. St. Clair Oakes. architect. Drawn by the architect. 5. Crick’ 
pavilion, Acton, John Grey andG. A. Jellicoe. architects. Drawn by D.F. Martin-Smit! 
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Manslaughter 


A short story inspired by the Archi- 


tectural Room at the Royal Academy. 


By John Barton 


HE Architectural Room at the Royal 

Academy is not favoured with the 

presence of the general public to any 
great extent. This is attributed by architects 
to its obscure position, and by painters to its 
lack of colour. (The sculptors, of course, say 
nothing; they are nowadays, as a type, very 
self-contained men who prefer not to commit 
themselves, even in their sculpture.) The 
painters are probably right, there is not enough 
colour. After all, elsewhere there is plenty of 
that, from geraniums and ancient albino 
legresses—or are they dowagers /—to little 
Bloomsbury models reconstructed to illustrate 
a classical fancy, and Mr. What’s-his-name’s 
annual horse, so that when the visitor puts his 
head round into the Architectural Room, and 
sees he is being deprived of the one thing that’s 
kept him going so far, he soon withdraws it 
again and goes home to tea. For this reason 
unfashionable lady visitors find it a most 
convenient spot when overcome by the nudes 
of venerable Academicians, recovering their 
dignity by a natural process of thought in 
contemplation of an Elizabethan roof-truss to a 
modern country-house, or a twentieth-century 
oftice-block in’ the Greco-Roman manner. 
Since, however, most ladies who find themselves 
in the direction of Burlington House are not, at 
least, unfashionable, the Architectural Room, 
as has no doubt already been gathered, habitu- 
ally presents a neglecte d, not to saya deserted, 
air. 

At the Summer Exhibition of 1995, it was 
still fully occupied presenting this air when 
Smirke met Pennethorne crouching down in a 
corner, eXamining a drawing near the floor. 
Smirke was younger than Pennethorne, or 
perhaps it should be said that Pennethorne was 
rather older than Smirke, for they were both 
ancient men, grown withered in their honour- 
able profession of providing London with obso- 
lete structures in the very best manner. It was 
obvious that Pennethorne felt agitated about 
something, for he rocked to and fro in his 
singular position, resembling a patriarchal 
sacred baboon on Monkey Hill clothed in the 
outer teguments of gentility; while, contem- 
plating him from the door-opening, stood 
Smirke, his sometime collaborator, immobile as 
a Permanent Under-Secretary in the general 
tide of progress. 

At last however Smirke blew out his 
moustaches, which hung like draped curtains 
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over his mouth, foraged reflectively in his 
beard, and spoke up. 

* Well, Pennethorne ? ” 

Pennethorne would appear not to have heard 
this greeting, for his uneasy abstraction con- 
tinued. So Smirke advanced across the room 
and stationed himself immediately to his rear, 
and at the same time bending forward a little 
to see the object of the other’s scrutiny. This 
was nothing less than a particularly fine drawing 
of the well-known Temple of Jupiter at Baalbec, 
adapted to meet the exigences of modern bank- 
ing. Smirke himself was lost in admiration 
of it when he became aware that Pennethorne, 
though not risen, had turned and was surveying 
him from head to foot, feet first. 

*Spatterdashes,” said Pennethorne, *~ on 
clean pavements, tails in tube-trains, an 
umbrella on a sunny day...” he leapt 
suddenly from his squatting posture into the 
air, Away with them! Away with all out- 
moded pedimenta ; strip, strip to the functional 
structure ! Be honest,” he added in a con- 
ciliatory tone, * If you would conceal anything, 
remember you should have nothing to conceal.” 

And he advanced upon Smirke with un- 
mistakable purpose. 

That gentleman, umbrella-armed and aghast, 
threw himself into the position of a fencer, with 
up-raised left hand supporting his silk hat and 
gloves. 

* Come, come, Pennethorne,” he said tremu- 
lously, “I assure you I have something to 
conceal. I recognize that you are applying 
the arguments of Modernity to things seen 
about you, but may I point out that you your- 
self are wearing spats, and your hat and gloves 
are not thrown away but lying neatly on the 
chair over there ? You would not, I feel sure, 
renounce the democratic traditions of a lifetime 
by seeking to impose on others something you 
are not prepared to do—or rather, have not 
already done, yourself ? You strip,” he added, 
not ungenerously, * and I will call the attendant 
to ask if I may follow vour example.” 

And he backed slowly in the direction of the 
door. , 

* My poor friend,” said Pennethorne, * my 
democracy is combined with so strong a sense 
of social service that I should be the last to 
enjoy the causes I uphold. But you, an ancien 
Prix de Rome if T am not mistaken, and 
my former collaborator, may well provide 
visible demonstration of a change of heart for 


me, if only in protest at all this...” he waved 
his hand round the room with an expansive 
gesture, “*. . . this pseudolatry. Look at it. 


Consider that design for a theatre ; who would 
ever suppose the theatre was a machine—for the 
production of drama ? Some people have scenery 
on the stage, others prefer it in the auditorium, 
these people set scenery in the street. Away 
with them!” 

* Yes, indeed,” said Smirke, eagerly pursuing 
the innocuous trend, for he infinitely preferred 
understanding to underwear, “ From the scien- 
tific approach, these buildings may well appear 
to be the work of men whose chief intellectual 
preoccupation has been playing with bits of 
string, to demonstrate a barbaric ignorance 
of any conceivable reason existence, to be dull, 
stupid, and ridiculous. But since we know their 
designers to be distinguished, titled, and not 
infrequently competent, members of the com- 
munity, with whom it would be demonstrably 
false to associate any such qualities, there must 
obviously be some alternative basis for their 
activities. Let me endeavour to present a simple 
illustration. 

‘Imagine to yourself a cat, leaping to this 

and he raised a hand horizontally above 


his head and stood on tiptoe, while eyeing the 
suspicious Pennethorne carefully, “. . . or an 
even superior altitude. Its objective is a small, 
perhaps a minutely small, foothold; yet 
without consideration of the established laws 
of gravity, trajectory, dynamic force, and 
equilibrium, the sagacious animal projects 
itself through the air, and successfully accom- 
plishes its purpose.” 

*] am not questioning the sagacity of cats,” 
said Pennethorne, “I have a great respect for 
cats. Indirect contrast to man, they behave 
with decorum when unobserved and proclaim 
their genuine intentions from the house-tops.”” 

And he made a rush at Smirke, who 
ensconced himself behind the model of a half- 
timber, half-baked super-cinema, and con- 
tinued : 

** One moment, one moment. That cat, then, 
may be said to have pursued its artistic in- 
stincts. Now I will ask you to visualize a parallel 
instance, from the scientific standpoint. Con- 
sider, Sir, the processes attendant upon any 
athlete who contemplates a feat in the least 
unusual. From the subsequent records of any 
such worthily-performed event, it is obvious 
that, for several weeks previously, he subsisted 
on an exclusive diet of patent baby-foods, 
invalid beverages, sedatives, laxatives, certain 
types of cigarette, and at least two opposing 
forms of nerve tonic. He would then consult 
his medical, physical and meteorological ad- 
visers, discover, in conjunction with a public- 
spirited newspaper, moral and literary stimulus 
for his venture, and eventually, provided he 
were so fortunate as to escape the cosmic horde 
of major tragedies, catastrophies, cataclysms 
and cold feet, that would inevitably beset his 
path, he will break a record. This, as a piece of 
comparative muscular activity, is perhaps some 
fifty per cent. less creditable than that per- 
formed by the cat each day under the influence 
of love, hunger, or a well-aimed pebble. That, 
Sir, is a not unjust parallel of the state of tra- 
ditional and modernistie architecture to-day.” 

Smirke crouched behind the twin Gothic 
spires of the super-cinema, and observed Penne- 
thorne critically for any tendency to arbitration. 

That gentleman, however, started violently 
forward, shouting briskly: “ Your trousers 
first, I think,” and in a moment their respective 
positions were reversed on either side of the 
model: Pennethorne, with outstretched at- 
tenuated arms, assuming an attitude of extra- 
ordinary menace, while poor Smirke clutched 
desperately at the stand in front of him, and 
continually, with the energy of fright, hopping 
with great rapidity from one foot to the other, 
like a jumping puppet being sold on the city 
pavements. 

Then a remarkable change arrested Penne- 
thorne’s growing expression of frustrated rage. 
Over his heavy-jowled face there crept a slow, 
enigmatic smile, and then a portentous air. 
He directed his gaze beyond Smirke to the 
opposite wall, and stared fixedly from under 
contracted eyebrows at something that 
appeared to have caught his glance. Smirke’s 
upturned and wondering countenance followed, 
but when he had completely about-faced, a 
quick movement from behind made him run 
to cover in a most undignified fashion. 

He selected the model for his purpose, but 
being quite unused to this form of exercise, 
rose up unexpectedly when but half-way 
through. This had the disastrous effect of 
placing the burden of eclectic art upon his 
shoulders, where it balanced precariously for a 
moment, then rocked and swayed in an alarm- 
ing manner, and finally bounced from his 
rotund posterior as he bent down again sud- 








denly in a frantic effort to avert catast rophe, 
and fell shattered at the delighted Penre- 
thorne’s feet. 

* Well, Sir,’ said) Pennethorne, with an 
exaggerated air of politeness, as Smirke stood 
a docked prisoner among the debris, * No 
doubt you now comprehend more fully what is 
implied by the phrase, * breaking a conven- 
tion.” But 1 was about to dilate to you on my 
particular reasons for detesting this piece of 
municipal buffoonery by a famous architect.” 

And he waved his hand lightly in the direction 
of some impressive drawings of a steel-framed 
Italian palace, with the words * Town Hall” 
appearing on its lower fortifications. 

Pennethorne hecame suddenly engrossed in 
these drawings, and Smirke, seeing Authority, 
in the shape of an attendant, appear in the next 
room, attracted no doubt by the noise ot his 
unfortunate accident, realized) that neither 
incentive nor opportunity were lacking for a 
determined effort on his part at this moment. 


He said therefore, ponderously, yet in a 
spirited manner, “Ah, I thought you were 
referring to these.” and holding his index 


finger firmly before him, clambered over the 
surrounding ruins, and marched at a smart 
pace straight through the doorway. 

He was unfortunate in finding Pennethorne 
at his heels before he « ould reach the populated 
parts of the building. 

They arrived eventually, following Smirke’s 
finger, opposite the picture of a large female 
nude, two rooms along. In heraldry. without 
doubt, it would have been called a torso proper, 
for it Was painted in that conscientiously- 
obvious manner that may be likened to a habit 
for mentioning that one had fish-and-chips for 
dinner, and always adding that there was 
pepper, salt) and vinegar as well. There is 
nothing wrong in painting like this, of course, 
hut nowadays to colour a photograph is con- 
siderably easier and more accurate, and this 
method is, in fact, sometimes adopted. It was 
also proper in a popular sense, being of those 
nudes with whom Nature and the manufactur- 
Ing arts cons] ire, in the form of a concealing 
twig or two and a lenoth ot ribbon. 

Smirke cleared his throat. “ Take this 
nude,” he said. 

* Leave her alone,” said Pennethorne, coming 
forward. 

Smirke backed circumspectly: 

. he said, 
‘that vour present mood is not more conducive 
to a spirit of mutual understanding. I hold 
myself willing to explore any reasonable avenue 


I vreatly regret, Pennethorne,” 


that may lead to a basis of agreement, pro- 
vided, naturally, I am asked to renounce 
nothing of importance in my present outlook. 
It is the revolutionary, surely, who should go 
more than half-way in an effort to reconcile 
those who are determined to conserve Society : 
hut what do we find, what do I find? An 
intransigent adherence to profound convictions. 
| repeat, | regret this impasse, but my philo- 
sophy leaves me no alternative but to place the 
responsibility for it on other shoulders.” 

During these remarks Smirke quizzed round 
for his way out, and since Pennethorne blocked 
egress Into the next gallery, he edged cleverly 
towards a door at his rear, paused with a hand 
on the knob to deliver his last words, flung it 
open, bowed, and slammed it violently behind 
him. 

On the whole it was a good exit. Phrases 
carrying with them all the authority of a 
hundred years repetition, expressed with that 
unthinking sincerity that is always impressive, 
and neatly followed hy the speaker's dis- 


appearance, There was something final about 


the explosive report with which the door closed. 

Unfortunately Smirke, on the other side, 
found himself in the attendants’ lavatory, and 
so, IN Consequence, was forced to come out 
again sooner or later. 

Cautiously he turned the handle, and tiptoed 
a shade ignominiously across the room, was 
immediately spotted by Pennethorne, and pur- 
sued, en suite as it were, through gallery after 
gallery of the nation’s art. Ruminating Gram- 
pian cattle and shades of old Hampstead : 
whole rooms infested with the work of great 
painters, and the representations of great 
sitters: all the pictures that Smirke, in more 
leisured mood, would have delighted to flit 
among: sipping in, like a happy, corpulent 
bee, here an eminent politician appearing as a 
democrat, there a financial peer taking up an 
option on aristocracy, while all around the air 
would be sibilant with the swish of fashionable 
long skirts, the whispered praise of the artistic, 
and the loud comments of important people 
talking of something else. 

Now, however, the place Was strangely 
empty. It might be that it had closed for the 
day, or that everyone in London was killing 
time hy some other method. Smirke’s mind 
Was so confused, as he trotted along in a feverish 
gnome-like manner across the echoing floors, 
that he could scarcely remember just what 
time it actually was. A ridiculous phrase, 
“Time to pack up the old traps,” kept running 
through his head, but his one definite aim was 
to get inside the Atheneum, read a Times 
leader, a joke or two in Punch, have a stiff 
whiskey and soda, and above all to be sur- 
rounded by solid, immobile minds, that. he- 
lieved in the rising and setting of the sun, but 
precious little else that moves. 

Smirke had been making for the Central 
Hall, his vague purpose being to stand in the 
middle and shout for help in all directions, but 
when he arrived, breathless and distraught, 
he found it already almost entirely occupied 
by the immense model of a great domed 
temple. He recognized this immediately as 
the celebrated structure for an impoverished 
island very near Borneo, which had been the 
talk and envy of the architectural profession 
for some years. It had been accurately de 
scribed by a host of great critics as a superb 
pile, and Smirke, as he stood there, even in 
his present distressing plight, experienced a 
feeling of awe slowly creeping over his faculties 
at the sight of so great a wealth of catholicity 
contained within its imposing forms. He noted, 
with growing admiration, how in the compo- 
sition of its beauty nothing had been left to 
chanee. The fruits of intellectual travel in 
time and space were gathered that the finished 
edifice should present, as a foregone scientific 
conclusion, the noblest appearance in the world. 
Here a renowned doorway, there a famous 
window could be detected, spires and minarets, 
from the Bosphorus and beyond, clustered at 
the base of an exact replica of the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops, twice the size and in the wrong 
materials, which terminated near the summit 
to carry a tour de force, or coup da il, of impec- 
cable Renaissance features, culminating in a 
false dome in genuine Roman concrete. He 
recalled with an inward glow how one com- 
mentator, whose opinion he had _ previously 
suspected, showed generous appreciation of 
its transcendent dramatic qualities by claiming 
it “a tragedy as a whole, but a comedy in 
detail.” 

Smirke’s meditative wits were scattered by 
the ponderous tattoo of Pennethorne’s feet 
bringing up the rear, and he turned quickly 
from side to side in an instinctive desire for 
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cover. He backed experimentally into the 
magnificent West Front entrance, like a whelk 
retiring into its shell, but the retreating Gothic 
arches were deceptive and he was soon caught 
and in his favourite stvle, too—in a welter of 
gargovles and dog-tooth ornament, and, like 
Bonaparte at Waterloo, from behind. 

He braced himself against the surrounding 
fabric, and the lath-and-plaster suddenly 
giving way, shot forward into the air and 
landed in a run at Pennethorne’s feet. Still 
running he took a sharp right-wheel, dashed 
round the base of the temple, and sighting 
Pennethorne again, with feelings akin to 
those of the traveller lost in the desert 
coming back to his previous night’s corned- 
beef tin, he leapt sideways and succeeded in 
lodging himself among some Renaissance 
spires, five feet from the ground, where he 
perched precariously, looking down with a 
rather superior expression, 

When, however, Pennethorne — himself 
measured his distance backwards preparatory 
to making the ascent, Smirke turned hastily 
and began mounting higher. In a moment the 
monumental structure shook beneath him as 
Pennethorne landed a foot or so below, and 
squinting over his heels Smirke saw him 
climbing energetically upwards. 

When Smirke reached the great Edwardian 
dome a complacent smile flitted over his face, 
like that of a venturesome, bald-headed child 
crawling back to its mother. He progressed 
rapidly and ingeniously over the vast curved 
surface, using his stout paunch and rubber- 
soled boots with the rhythmic ease of a slug. 
He reached out with eager, trembling hands to 
the Chinese cupola at the top, and drew up his 
feet, feeling he had at last found sanctuary 
from the Pennethornes, and even the Tuppenay- 
and Threepenny-thornes, of this world. Which 
indeed he had, for at that moment his eclectic 
spirit fled the poor, immutable clay, and while 
Pennethorne was still engaged in 
off a Byzantine pinnacle to drive home his 
ideological convictions, the essential NSmirke 
was already skipping into a beeotian Aready. 
where barocco columns willingly supported in- 
different architects under cover of the flowering 
acanthus. 

The epilogue is conveniently supplied by a 
very unimaginative fellow, who, in his capacity 
of academical attendant, was quite unable to 
arrest Pennethorne’s subsequent flight. or. 
indeed, to appreciate the elevated plane of the 
whole afjaire. 

He said: 

I was proceeding through the exhibition 
galleries under the influence of my duties. 
when I observed pass with great rapidity a 
gentleman who looked like a jockey, followed 
immediately by a gentleman who looked like 
a horse. Violent conversation was exchanged, 
being largely carried back to me as a dull 
booming sound, followed later by a loud report. 
Including the Central Hall in my customary 
tour of inspection, I found the celebrated 
religious accumulation in the centre had 
acquired, as an additional embodiment to be 
disclosed to visitors, the precise angle of the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa. Clasping the last 
straw, of a number on the summit, was the 
prostrate and naked corpse of a gentlemen in a 
high hat. The only other abnormal spectacle 
was the sight of an open window, through which 
I detected a hatless figure in full morning-dress 
tapping the head of a very modern-looking 
young female, whom he addressed as Utopia. 

He was shouting, “A worm may turn, 
madam, but it looks much the same on the 
other side.” 


breaking 
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Book of the Month 


The Quite Unaltered 


Gardener 
By J. M. Richards 


PAXTON AND THE BACHELOR DUKE. _ By 
Violet Markham. London: Hodder and Stougtiton. 
Price 20s. net. 


HE Crystal Palace may be said to be a 

by-product of the prize strawberry. 

When Paxton’s celebrity is at its 
height, when his name as the designer of the 
great glass house to hold the Exhibition of 
1851 is on everybody's lips, when he is 
already an important personage in several 
fields of enterprise with his knighthood only 
just round the corner, his life-long patron 
and employer, the sixth Duke of 
shire, refers affectionately in his diary to 
* Paxton the quite unaltered gardener.” 
Success had made him neither conceited 
nor presumptuous ; nor did he allow the 
expansion of his interests—in railways. 
newspapers, politics, finance—to cause him 
to neglect his duties to the Duke's estates ° 
superintending the cultivation of his Grace's 
strawberries, devising vistas and = water- 
works at Chatsworth that none in Europe 
could compare with and tending with his 
own hands the giant Victoria Regia lily, 
whose successful first flowering under his 
care on the 2nd of November, 1849, was his 


Devon- 


most spectacular horticultural 
To the giant lily, indeed, 
owed his suecess with the 
Great 


triumph. 
Paxton directly 
building for the 
Exhibition. It was through his 
experiments in search of a glass house large 
enough to contain the lily and through his 
experience in constructing that and the 
Arboretum and the Great Conservatory at 
Chatsworth (at the time it was built the 
largest glass house in the world), that he was 
able to outrival the professional architects 
of his time when the opportunity 
Further, he himself deseribed how the 
economical roof-construction that made the 
Crystal Palace practicable was inspired by 
the rib-strueture of Victoria Regia’s leaf. 
He owed his success in many fields beyond 
gardening to the gardeners habits of con- 
stant observation and experiment and 
empirical consideration of an idea—and 
to the gardener’s optimism. 

While strolling from his estate at Chiswick 
into the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society adjoming it, the faney of the young 
but lonely, melancholy Duke of Devonshire 
was caught by the “ short pleasant-looking 
young man who often opened the gate for 


wrose. 


him.” This, he was told, 
in charge, primarily, 
plants. He was so 
man’s intelligence 


was the gardener 
of creepers and new 
struck with the young 
that he offered him the 
post of head gardener at Chatsworth when 
that post fell vacant in the spring of 1826. 
The offer was, of course, eagerly accepted ; 
and the young Joseph Paxton, at the age of 
twenty-three, was launched on a career 
that was fully to justify the Duke’s assess- 
ment of his character. 

His genius for organization and his instinet 
for landscaping and cultivation earned him 
the Duke’s respect as a gardener. 
him the Duke acquired his own enthusiasm 
for horticulture. Together they planned 
and cultivated on a scale only the Duke's 
feudal wealth and almost child-like superior- 
ity to circumstances allowed. They sent 
an expedition to India to collect rare 
orchids for the lhot-houses; they trans- 
ported bodily twelve-ton palm trees half 
England to adorn the Great 
; they devised Rockeries, Planta- 
tions, Waterworks and Improvements until 
Chatsworth became the most famous garden 
in England. The Duke's lavish hospitality 
found an appropriate setting in the costly 
landseape, and even the slightly disapproving 
young Queen was with the 
splendour of the Paxton 
arranged for her visit. Paxton’s personal 
qualities—his forthrightness and intelligence 

earned for him, further, the Duke's 
affection as a companion. He became his 
constant personal attendant, accompanying 
him on expeditions and tours as far afield 
as Malta and Constantinople ; later, with 
his managing wife, Sarah (the nieee of the 
Chatsworth whom he had 
married within a few months of his arrival 
there) his adviser on all matters of business. 

At the same time Paxton was expanding 
his own interests. In 1831 he founded and 
edited the Horticultural Register, which was 
followed three years later by the more 
ambitious periodical, the  WJagazine — of 
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The Building for the Great International Exhibition in 1851. Pavton’s Crystal Palace. From Paxton and the Bachelor Duke? 
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Paxton’s original sketch for the Crystal Palace, made on a sheet of blotting- 
paper during a board meeting of the Midland Railway at Derby. June 1850. 
From Paaton and the Bachelor Duke. 


Botany. It was in these that he had several 
hitter controversies with the odd-tempered 
Loudon, the great botanical authority of 
that time; later they corresponded with 
mutual respect. Other eminent horti- 
culturalists became his friends—Dr. Lindley 
and Sir William Hooker, the first Director 
of Kew Gardens. He published a Pocket 
Botanical Dictionary, and his Practical 
Treatise On the Cultivation of the Dahlia 
was translated into three languages. 

Soon he ventured into wider fields : 
finance interested him, particularly in the. 
at that time, rapidly expanding province of 
railway enterprise. He became a close 
friend of the Stephensons, the great railway 
engineers, and of Hudson, the Railway 
King. He laid the foundation (again with 
the help of the pertinacious Sarah) of his 
considerable fortune. He founded the Daily 
News, with Charles Dickens as editor— 
though this was not one of his successes. 
Then came 1851, with nation-wide 
excitement about the proposed exhibition. 
veering between cautious enthusiasm and 
bigoted opposition to the unpopular Prince 
public outery at the prospect of 
& huge brick building in Hyde Park; 
chaos, and Paxton to the rescue with the 
idea of a great conservatory ; its weleome 
by the harassed Prince Consort ; the selection 
of Paxton’s design (after he had worked 
day and night for a week to get his plans 
submitted in time) by the Exhibition Com- 
missioners, On the advice of Robert Stephen- 
son; then final triumph when the Crystal 
Palace was completed in Hyde Park. 


Consort ; 


No one else had thought of enclosing those 
obstructive elm trees within the exhibition 
building : none of the melancholy prophesies 
of disaster were fulfilled: the Queen most 
graciously (and, with pride in her be- 
loved Albert, happily) declared the Exhi- 
bition open, and Paxton was the hero of 
the day. 

Subsequently his eareer is the pattern of 
the successful Englishman's, though con- 
siderably more varied than most: knight : 
Member of Parliament ; business and finan- 
cial magnate—though not always so success- 
fully as before, moving a little feverishly 
from one new enterprise to the next : 
national patriot during the Crimean war: 
architect to the Rothschild family—and all 
the time the personal friend and adviser of 
his beloved Duke. After the Duke’s decline 
in health and death in 1858, Paxton himself 
seemed to decline in vigour. He survived 
his patron seven years: successful on the 
whole, respected, the father of a Victorian 
family, but not, it appears, altogether happy. 
Widening interests had brought prosperity : 
his simple origins were left far behind : 
the unassuming character remained, but the 
careless rapture of the gardens at Chats- 
worth had been left also behind. 

Miss Markham, Paxton’s own grand- 
daughter, with the aid of Paxton’s and 
the Duke of Devonshire’s letters and diaries, 
tells this story in captivating and well- 
documented detail. The book, in spite of 
the rather unfortunate wording of its title, 
contains no suggestion of the wneon- 
ventional relationships with which the 
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biographies of the present era are apt to be 
enlivened. It begins in the way all biogra- 
phies should: *‘ Joseph Paxton, the son 
of a small farmer, was born at Milton Bryant, 
Bedfordshire, on August 8rd, 1803.” But, 
though it remains a_ personal history 
throughout, it is also, in effect, the history 
of an epoch. The story of Joseph Paxton’s 
eareer, in which each month almost sees new 
possibilities, new avenues for exploration, 
opened up to him, is the story of the early 
nineteenth century—of material expansion 
accelerated to a degree never imagined 
before. That was the period of the Stephen- 
sons, of the “ Great Western.” of penny 
postage, of Chartism, the Frankfort Assem- 
bly and political unrest. and of the electric 
telegraph. It was a period of expansion with 
a high, almost religious, seriousness and of 
unlimited opportunity : and Paxton had 
just those qualities of character and appliea- 
tion that enabled him to become the embodi- 
ment in one person of all the characteristics 
of Victorian suecess, moral and material. 
His career, however, apart from his per- 
sonality, has exceptional interest because 
of the means by which those qualities of his 
were turned to such fruitful account. He 
climbed to suecess on the arm of feudalism : 
with the help of the most absolute survival 
of cighteenth-century autocracy, the com- 
plete antithesis of that new order that he 
and his contemporaries were even then 
establishing : the noble Duke, whose feudal 
privilege it was to be the disseminator of 
Taste, but whose misfortune it was to be 
born into an age when the foundations of 
Taste were already loosened and self-deter- 
mination supplanting it. Politically frus- 
trated, the Duke would wander casually 
between Devonshire House, Chatsworth, 
Hardwick. Lismore (his estate in Ireland).and 
Chiswick ; but his favourite was Chatsworth. 
where Paxton his friend (** O! Paxton, my 
kind deliverer from all ills. how good and 
kind to-day,” is an entry in his diary) could 
represent for him the important. busy world 
that he could never discover, and his 
spasmodic energies find a pathetic outlet in 
ingenious waterworks and fantastic con- 
servatories. In the association of these 
two, in a relationship that itself belonged 
to an earlier century, progress and 
stagnation were for once in intimate 
consort. 

Amid expanding opportunities the essen- 
tial characteristic of the middle nineteenth 
centurywas confidence: boundless confidence, 
self-determination notwithstanding, in the 
rightness of its judgments and the per- 
manence of its criteria. Even the autocratic 
tradition could not keep the Duke himself 
free from the current enthusiasm for the 
standards of the moment. This book is 
full of instances of such child-like faith : 
in taste that was to the Victorians not 
their own preference but the ultimate 
judgment. From Naples, during — their 
Grand Tour of Europe, Paxton writes 
to his wife: ‘The Duke has purchased 
two nice pictures here. One a Sneider— 
a beautiful Game piece. Of course it is 
not equal to Landseer’s, but it will not cut 
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a sorry figure beside it.” Paxton had 
confidence in great measure, but his judg- 
ment, it must be admitted, was very often 
right. His other particular quality was 
his practicality ; every idea was considered 
in terms of unromantic fact. His comment, 
again to Sarah, on the Dardanelles is typical : 
* About thirty miles up stand Abydos and 
Sestos famed as being the place where 
Leander swam across the Hellespont, 
and more recently Lord Byron. I think 
T could doit myself without much difficulty.” 
His versatility would have been exceptional 
in any age. He was one of those men who 
seem, Without apparent effort, to be suecess- 
ful at anything they touch. Besides lis 
important successes in business, horticulture, 
diplomacy and architecture, prowess as a 
sportsman is hinted at in one of the many 
charming letters to his wife that Miss 
Markham quotes: “* Yesterday morning 
was fine, and it was arranged we were all to 
shoot. The betting was that I should 
killas many as the other three, which my 
dearest will be delighted to hear I accom- 
plished. The birds had never been so wild 
before and got up long before we got near 
them. I got mine by sheer hard work. 
The result of the day showed thus : 

Your own Dear Love 1 Brace 

1 


1 
The Duke re a a ae 52 
Mr. Levinstone 2 


Mr. Shuloff 


1 
therefore leaving me a brace and a half the 
winner.” 


Paxton was something more than the 
typically successful Victorian raised to an 
exceptional degree: in his early days, at 
least, he had the humility of greatness : 
in his first occupation, as a botanist and 
landscape gardener, had he continued to 
apply himself to so restricted a field. he 
might have proved himself a genius: but. 
with abilities like his. who could resist the 
temptation to plunge as deeply into the 
multifarious excitements of the expanding 
universe he lived in ? 

It is appropriate that, despite the various 
activities of his life, it is only through 
his Crystal Palace. now a historie landmark 
for a new architectural generation, that his 
name 1s remembered—except, obseur ‘ly, 
through the Paxton strawberry. The glit ‘er- 
ing glass house is his fitting monument. per- 
manently established on Sydenham Hill: 
its purpose, of almost ridiculous solemn ty, 
to be a popular museum “ formed on a 
scale which permits the exhibition of 
monuments of art in unbroken symmetry : 
and the productions of nature in unthwar ed 
growth”; its opening by the Queen the 
high peak of its author's career: “ The 
Queen came with Prince Albert, and was 
smiling and gracious. The sun shone, the 
Hallelujah Chorus, given by 1,500 singers 
under Costa’s direetion, with a band strengt h- 
ened by 200 brass instruments. shook but 
did not shatter the glass roof. Clara 
Novello, who sang the solo parts of the 
National Anthem, electrified the audience 
by a high B Flat so compelling, that the 
policemen present, contrary to all discipline, 
removed their hats.” 
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Joseph Paxton, 1851. From a portrait by Octavius Oakley. From ** Paxton 
and the Bachelor Duke.” 


Where Shall We Go? 


SHELL GUIDES. General Editor: John Betjeman. 
London: The Architectural Press, Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. 
net. each. 


DERBYSHIRE. Edited by Christopher Hobhouse. 
KENT. Edited by Lord Clonmore. 
WILTSHIRE. Edited by Robert Byron. 


o travel freely and in comfort is one of 


the surest ways of acquiring an appre- 

ciation of landscape. It is no accident 
that the period when Englishmen were most 
alive to the pleasures of scenery corresponds 
with the period of the development of road 
travel and the improvement of the roads in the 
eighteenth century. Good roads meant more 
travelling for the squire and his family—to 
Bath, to Tunbridge Wells, perchance to Wey- 
mouth or to Scarborough. More travelling gave 
him a taste for landscape, and a taste for land- 
scape meant still more travelling. It meant also 
the growth of a literature of travel which is the 
source of the English guide-book tradition. 


So in our own day, when the motor car has 
brought the roads back into use, it is becoming 
once again more blessed to journey than to 
arrive. We can travel hither and thither 
seeking out whatsoever delights we may 
choose, scanning with an appraising eye the 
scenes we visit, and learning as we go that 
England is not just town and country, but 
rather town and an infinite variety of country- 
sides. And to aid us in our wanderings there is 
springing up a new literature of travel, in the 
midst of which the Shell Guides must occupy 
a distinguished place. 

If the title pages of these little volumes on 
* Derbyshire,” ** Kent” and * Wiltshire ” are 
rather reminiscent of Neale’s Views of the Seats 
of Noblemen and Gentlemen, that is because 
they are conscious of their ancestry. We are 
back in the coaching days—only with a differ- 
ence. We have not quite so much time at our 
disposal as had the Rev. Richard Warner and 
the rest of that leisurely journalising tribe. 
We must know quickly what we need to know 





Tissington Hall, which stands near the Ashbourne-Bueton road. and which. for five centuries, has been 


ihe seat of the Fitzherberts. a great Derbyshire Catholic family. 


before the liquid in our tank has converted the 
So Mr. Betjeman, who is 
ceneral editor of the series has not torced his 
parallel too far. Each volume. after 
and charming introduction, attacks the business 
of telling us what there is to see. Is it buildings 
interested in ?, Here we are not only 
told briefly what there is and when it Was built. 
hut our interest is awakened by some very 
telling comments on the quality of the archi- 
tecture. Do we golf, or fish or ride? We are 
siven the information we need on golfing, fishing 
and riding in the county of our choice. All three 
contain a very useful gazetteer of the principal 
towns and villages, refreshing in its raciness, 
together with excellent maps, one showing the 
relationship of the county to its surroundings 
("Kent ” dispenses with this one) and a other 
giving the roads and contours within the 
county. Each volume measures 9 in. by 7 
in., and is bound with a spiral binding, so 
that it can be folded back on itself for easy 
handling. 

Of the separate cuides little need be said. 
They are all three wood, and each is wood in a 
different way. In ~ Kent ” the various contri- 
hutions are signed. Sheila Kaye-Smith writes 
the introduction on the “* Kent and Sussex 
Borders,” Miles Sargent has a delightful little 
essay on tl e hop-pickers, Lord Clonmore writes 
on Canterbury Cathedral, the Dean of Rochester 
on his own charge, and Arthur Waugh finishes 
with a note on “ Charles Dickens and Kent.” 
Though interesting in themselves, the various 


future into the past. 


a short 


Wwe are 


From 


sections are perhaps not so useful from the 
guide-book point of view as they might have 
been, but there is abundant information in the 


gazetteer. The “ Derbyshire ” volume begins 
with * How to See Derbyshire.” which makes 
a useful division of the scenery of the county 
into four categories. There are also articles 
ranging in scope from “Great Families and 
Great Houses °—would not the modern 
motorist have preferred to do without the 
great families ?—to ~ Derbyshire Industries.” 
* Wiltshire begins with The 


The 


* Shell Guides : 


Face of 


Derbyshire.” 


Wiltshire,” and, then, after conducting us with 
witty comments through time and space in the 
county, does not omit the modern industries, 
which are not so inconsiderable as one might 
believe. There are also nature and sporting 
notes, and one on war, the unwelcome industry 
of Salisbury Plain. 

Which, then, shall it be ? Derbyshire Dales, 
or Wiltshire Downs, or Kentish Weald? I 
myself shall visit all three, some day, with a 
Shell Guide. 

W. A. EDEN 


Tedworth Hunt at an opening meet at Rainscombe Park, near Marlborough. 
From * Shell Guides : 


Wiltshire.” 
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1. Queen Victoria’s royal coach on the Kent and East Sussea 
Railway, which runs on the Kent and Sussex borders. 2 and 3. 
You can look two ways in Derbyshire. 2 is Castleton Valley 
looking west, and 3 is the same scene looking east. 4. A group of 
Wiltshire porkers quite «ndisturbed by the bacon question. 5. Cran- 
brook Mill, Kent, built in 1814, and one of the finest windmills 
in England. 6. An eighteenth-century tobacco label still used in 
Wiltshire by Anstie’s of Devizes. From * Shell Guides.” 
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**Out of the Stem of Jesse’’ 


THE EARLY ‘CONOGRAPHY OF THE TREE OF 
JESSE. By Artnur Watson, Oxford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. Price 25s. net. 
OUR reviewer is thoroughly humbled 
by this work of exacting scholarship. 
Only a prodigiously learned mediwva- 
list, say, Dr. Montagne James, whose anti- 
quarian erudition is combined with sufficient 
theology, could possibly tackle Mr. Watson’s 
researches in any spirit of confident criticism. 
Mr. Watson has explored influences whieh, 
in one degree or another, could have 
stimulated the evolution of this fascinating 
symbol. For the benefit of that large 
majority which is not completely familiar 
with the Old Testament, it may be as well 
to quote Isaiah xi, 1-3: 
*¢ And there shall come forth a rod out of 
the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow 
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out of his roots: and the spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of knowledge and of the 
fear of the Lord.” 

Mr. Watson reminds us that the Author- 
ized and Revised English versions 
“cannot be taken as clearly representing 
the ideas conveyed in the Latin”: 

hit egredietur virga de radice Iesse, et flos 
de radice eius ascendet. Et requiescet super 
eum spiritus Domini: spiritus sapientiae et 
intellectus, spiritus consilii et fortitudinis, 
spiritus scientiae et pietatis ; et replebit eum 
spiritus timoris Domini. Medieval theology 
ardently demonstrating the fulfilment of 
Old Testament prophecy in the Gospels, 
came to associate rirga with the Virgin and 


flos with Christ. Various suggestive im- 


pulses, the quarries of Mr. Watson's delving, 





* 
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In the twelfth-century bible at Lambeth Palace, London. From « The Early Iconography 
of the Tree of Jesse.” 





BOOKS 


helped to conceive this imagery—the Tree 
of Jesse, growing from a recumbent figure 
and bearing fruit in the ancestors of Christ 
and Christ bimself. The author deals with 
early examples which lack some of the 
features that conform to the plain guide- 
book man’s idea as to what a Tree of Jesse 
should look like. 

Mr. Watson points out that the symbol 
invaded Christian Art at a relatively late 
period. It was not a recognized subject in 
the mural paintings of Catacombs, sculpture, 
or illuminated ornament, during the first 
thousand years a.p. He says “it is un- 
likely that research will reveal any general 
acceptance earlier than the eleventh century 
of the subject as one to be used in imagery.” 

The author is entrenched behind a 
bristling pelisade of footnotes; he con- 
structs a redoubt that would satisfy the 
ambitions of the ‘nost formidable Teutonic 
scholar. Nor is ihis to be wondered at, for 
even Macaulay's brightest schoolboy might 
well shrink from aspiring to a theme which 
earries the enquirer into so many remote 
tields of learning. To begin with, there is 
the obviously ticklish nature of the whole 
problem. Who but a fool would venture 
lightly to investigate the sources from which 
a mediwval symbol may, or may not, have 
sprung? It is obviously impossible to 
arrive at very positive conclusions as to how 
the imagery took root in the medieval 
consciousness and blossomed into superb 
artistic expression. Mr. Watson goes to 
medieval literature, sermons, and what is 
described as “the Prophet-Drama.” He 
sees among other possibilities * the corre- 
spondence between stage directions and 
details in art.” Even those, who, like the 
reviewer, are not deeply read in architec- 
tural history. know that the structural 
principles of Gothic have been ascribed to 
Oriental influence. Analogies in the shape 
of tree-imagery from Eastern Art are con- 
sidered by Mr. Watson, but he feels that 
the difficulty in establishing a relationship 
between Oriental trees and the Tree of Jesse 
is that, although we may find striking 
parallels, it is difficult or impossible to de- 
monstrate connecting links.” Trees yield 
such obvious hints to symbolists that re- 
search may quickly be lost in a jungle of 
coincidence and conjecture. Genealogical 
tables and their tree metaphors, the Arbor 
Turis, these have given Mr. Watson more 
tangible material for scholarly surmise. 

The symbol was a glorious development 
in medieval art, supremely adapted to vital 
treatment in various media—stained glass, 
sculpture and illumination. Mr. Watson 
accompanies excellent plates with elabo- 
rately documented notes and comparative 
analyses of figures that are represented in 
different examples. Some very lovely 
things are illustrated. The most fervent 
admirer of Blake may feel a disloyal qualm 
on beholding the Jesse Tree in the twelfth 
century Bible at Lambeth. 

It is imperative to add that this remark- 
able bock has been published with the help 
of *“‘a generous grant from the Publication 
Fund of the University of London.” 

MONTAGUE WEEKLEY 
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A wall painting in the Chapelle du Liget, Chemillé-sur-Indrois. 
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From “ The 


Early Iconography of the Tree of Jesse.” 


Abstractions 


ART NOW. An introduction to the Theory of 
Modern Painting and Sculpture. By Herbert Read. 
London: Faber & Faber, Ltd. Price I2s. 6d. net. 


R. HERBERT READ in Art Vow endea- 

vours to probe the activities of the 

artist and analyse the nature of esthetic 
enjoyment. He brings not only a widely-read 
mind to bear upon his enquiry but also a sen- 
sitive understanding of the works with which 
he deals. He has, therefore, produced a most 
interesting and illuminating book, and one 
which all who are interested in problems of 
esthetics should certainly read if they have not 
done so already. 

And yet a young painter of some consider- 
able talent has just seized this admirable 
book and flung it into a corner of my room. 
But when [asked him to show me the passages 
with which he disagreed he was unable to 
point to any. His fury was caused by the 
endless futility, as it seemed to him, of philo- 
sophic speculation about painting. His own 
creative processes seemed as evident to him 
as the beating of his heart ; but it caused him 
discomfort and annoyance to be compelled to 
examine his pulse. 

I am afraid that this number of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW will certainly, and for 
the same reason, suffer the same fate at 
his hands. 

He pointed, however, to one passage in 
Art Now with pleasure, and that was a conver- 
sation between Socrates and Protarchus which 
Mr. Read very aptly quotes from Plato's 
Philebus, in which Socrates finds the truest 
satisfaction in the contemplation of streight 
lines and curves and surfaces and solid forms. 
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It seemed to him that Mr. Read in the course 
of his uncomfortable dissections had at least 
come on a theory to account for abstract 
painting. 

Mr. Read’s explanation is to divide non- 
representational artists into two categories : 
in the first he places those who wish to escape 
from the chaos of existence and to take refuge 
in a world of fixed and enduring beauty that 
does not depend (to use Plato’s phrase) on 
* the itch of desire.” The first group seems in 
practice scarcely to exist. Into almost every 
abstract picture creeps the shadow of a man- 
doline, the pattern of a leaf or a flower, or 
suggestions of the human face or frame. 
And even if the artist wished to avoid them, 
the eye is so constituted that it must every- 
where discover reminiscences of personal form. 
Who has not at some time found a concrete 
ghost lurking in the abstract folds of his cur- 
tains ? 

In the second category he places those artists 
who follow what he calls the theory of sub- 


jective idealism, to which he gives the name 


of symbolism. ** A human being drifts through 
time,’ he says, “ like an iceberg—only partly 
floating above the level of consciousness.” 
And it is the business of the artist who accepts 
the creed of subjective idealism to try to convey 
by symbols something of the dimensions and 
characteristics of his submerged being. He sub- 
divides these artists into two categories: 
first, those who, like Picasso in his abstract 
vein, use non-representational patterns to 
express their inward vision; and, secondly, 
those who, like the Surrealistes, achieve their 
effect upon the subconscious by the incongru- 
ous juxtaposition of carefully painted repre- 
sentational ingredients. 


Now, though Mr. Read never in fact says so 
in Art Now, the general effect of the book is to 
produce an impression that these various groups 
of artists are doing entirely different things. 
Some, those who seek for purely abstract form, 
wish their paintings apparently to afford them 
a kind of visual armchair in which they can 
relax from the turmoil of the world. Others, 
like Picasso, are dominated by anguish at their 
moments of creation and wish to explore the 
turmoil of their inmost souls. Others again 
seek to represent Nature—whether from the 
point of view of Matisse’s Integral Vision 
or from that of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Perfect 
State of Nature. All that Mr. Read can find to 
bind these various activities together is “ the 
artist’s handwriting”; the expression of his 
personality in his craftsmanship. 

A simpler and yet more universal view would 
be that the painter, like the poet or the musician, 
is expressing an experience the value of which 
is called its beauty. Now some experiences 
may best be expressed on a limited, and others 
on a wider, scale. A composer may choose to 
write pure melody or to use harmony also ; 
his harmony may be confined to a piano or 
extended to an orchestra, according as it may 
best suit the set of emotions which he is trying 
toconvey. In the same way a painter may have 
a feeling of cylinders or spheres or cones which 
he may wish to express. He may, like Cézanne, 
clothe them in natural forms—of trees, and men 
walking—and thus call into play among his 
cylinders or spheres or cones a literary or 
psychological sense, as well as those parts of 
the subconscious mind which think pictorially 
but not abstractly (our dreams are evidence 
of these; who ever dreamt in terms of 
triangles?) Or, on the other hand, he may 
prefer his cylinders or spheres or cones un- 
accompanied. The difference is in fact no more 
than that between painting and drawing: 
the artist may prefer to express himself with- 
out representation, just as ke may prefer to 
express himself withcut colour. 

The limitation to purely abstract form is, 
however, so severe that its future seems doubt- 
ful. Butifthe representational element could be 
replaced by a rhythmical one, by some such 
means as the cinematograph, a visual beauty 
as pure and yet as rich as that of music, might 
On the other hand 
it may be that the visual sense is too much 
accustomed to dealing with images ever to be 
able to dissociate itself from them, that direct 
access to our feelings for mathematical propor- 
tion and abstract form can only be gaired 
through our ears, and that our eyes must 
always suffer the glorious contamination of our 
imaginations. 


vet one day be achieved. 


BRYAN GUINNESS 


The Post Office 


an Example 


Sets 


POST OFFICE PUBLICITY. By Sir Stephen Tallents, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E. Post Office Green Papers, 
Number 8. Price 6d. 
VERYONE will remember The Projection of 
England, written by Sir Stephen Tallents 
when he was secretary to the Empire 
Marketing Board (though not written in that 
capacity). It was a satisfying piece of pamph- 
leteering, an art which, since its great days in 
the reign of Queen Anne, has been increasingly 
and unreasonably neglected as a propaganda 
medium. 
His appointment, on the dissolution of the 
Empire Marketing Board, as Public Relations 
Officer to the Post Office, was a particularly 





and at the Post Office he has had the 
opportunity of putting into practice some of 
the principles set out in his pamphlet. Under 
his ouidan e the Post Othee has become a most 
patron of all techniques of self- 
entering energetically into the 
field of business enterprise instead of remaining 
content with its advantageous position as an 
official monopoly. This small book is a reeord 
of this achievement and of present Post Office 
activity in the way of propaganda, described 
by Sir Stephen himself and illustrated from 
posters, stills from  cine- 
matograph films and the like. The cinema 
tills are evidence of work of a particularly high 
standard. The celebrated E.M.B. film unit, 
which under Grierson’s leadership was doing 
such spirited ransferred to the 
Post Ottice i toto at Sir Stephen's suggestion, 


apt one 
} 
i 


POUTESSIVE 


projyection ° 


advertisements, 


work, was 


and by saving it he saved a band of first-class 


workers the like of which we have not in 
this country in any other of the arts. Their 
documentary films are of permanent value both 
as documents and as films. 

It is refreshing to find an official publication 
written with such spirit and enthusiasm as 
Sir Stephen Tallents shows. There cannot be 
many Government documents that contain, 
as this one contains in the space of one and a half 
pages of text, a quotation from ora reference to 
John Stuart Mill, Carlyle, Fletcher of Saltoun, 
Dorothy Osborne, Burke, Abraham Lincoln, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Clive Bell and Wyndham 
Lewis. It is unfortunate that, in a booklet 
concerned with the art of display, the title on 
the (otherwise attractive) front cover should 
be set in a type belonging to the very worst 
commercial traditions. Inside, print and lay- 
out are pleasing. 


J. OR. 


A Free Commentary 


By Junius 


fettered, ean 
reference to what seems 


o Commentator, free or 

}) ssibly omit 
el to me and to many incomparably the 
most significant happening in our distressful 
Need I say that I refer 
vlorious success of the Jubilee celebrations 
in honour of His Majesty the King. I do not 
illude to the material splendour, though that in 
the circumstances was well enough, but to a 


country since the war. 


+, the 
othe 


and fervour of what can only be 
Not the most 
loval of His Majesty's subjects among whom 
Junius as staunch upholder of an hereditary 
republic may, he hopes, humbly claim to number 
himself, could have in his wildest dreams 


Warl th 


described as personal affection. 


] 


Imagined what in sober fact happened, 


It is inevitable in any account of human 
affairs that there should be certain 
decent and polite reticences and insincerities in 
the more formal speeches and leaders by people 


publi 


al d journals ¢ fimportance. There are privileges, 
precedents, anomalies, extravagances, interests, 
trathics, conventions, vulgarities that do hedge 
a King and Court—even the best of Kings and 
the purest of court: and do call for tactful 
reticences on occasions of rejoicing and con- 
vratulation, And there were in fact too many 
summaries of the achievements of the reign 
which made nonsense of real history and, to 
take a single preposterous point, represented 
the winning of the war as a feat of glory and a 
theme for unqualified approval. But there 
was no need of any humbug and insincerity 
about the personal character of the King, there 
so to call them, to be 
lightly skated over, as there may possibly have 
| een in the case of former sovereigns. 


Were no eccentricities. 


It was not the popular clamour, the long 
nights spent in jolly and jolly-uncomfortable 
vizil that were so impressive. For a fine show 


is a fine show: an extra holiday on full pay is 


an occasion for humbler folk of which the 
comfortable and secure can appreciate the 
favour only by the exercise of a sympathetic 
imagination. But even on the popular side 
there were excellent and most significant things. 
In what country of the world, or to be more 
cautious, of Europe would order have been 
assured with so little display of force and with 
such vood temper ¢ Where else would the 
people dance with the awesome suardians of 
the law?) In what country would those same 
guardians of the law, deprived by merry souls 
of their helmets, have had the native wit and 
the discipline not to draw an angry baton to 
assert the Majesty of the Said Law / 


What seemed to this observer really impor- 
tant was the impression made on what for 
want of a better word we may call the intelhi- 
gentsia— foul word!*’ as my good friend 
A. P. Herbert would say. | happened to 
lunch on the morrow of the festival with a 
group of which most of the members might 
reasonably, that is without irony, be called 
intellectual: and all instructed (Yes, Junius 
does oceasionally, he freely admits the soft 
impeachment, move in the MOST exalted 
circles !). Here there wes not one who had not 
been first astonished and then profoundly 
moved by the quite obviously spontaneous 
enthusiasm of the crowds. I was prepared 
here for a pretty general expression of the 
sentiment “ What fools these mortals be! 
What hope for change where reigns such in- 
genuousness, such gullibility, such care-free in- 
difference to anything that’s really serious and 
formidable in the passing show ? ” 


3ut no! Here was something you could not 


sneer away, here something positive and active 
and resolved—not the product of manipulation, 
ballyhoo and the dope patriotism of yellow 


A FREE COMMENTARY 


and/or syeophantic journalism. There was 
something to be learnt about the English people 
of today, something to be stored in the brain 
(and heart) against the occasion of the next 
book or speech or article. 


One of our ‘iridescent parasites” gave me 
her version. ‘‘ 1 thought,” said she, “it would 
be a crashing bore bringing the children 
up... IT wouldn’t have missed it for the 
world!” Something solid, something moving 
and unusual had got under her much too well- 
groomed skin. 


My next encounter was with a commission- 
aire. ‘ What did you think of it?” I said. 
* Didn’t think much about it till I went down 
to the end of the street to see the old King. 
I wouldn’t have missed it for a bit!” with 
which characteristic bit of cockney under- 
statement he straightened his back and gave me 
an old-fashioned look as who should say ** And 
1 dare you to laugh at me in your damn 
superior way, blast you.” 


Well, it is all over if anything as good as that 
is ever over. The echoes will reverberate. The 
debate on the humble and loyal Address in the 
House of Commons crossed the t’s in a noble 
and impressive manner. It wasa grave mistake 
that the Lord President of the Council was given 
no part init. No one does this kind of thing so 
finely. But nothing could possibly have been 
happier in simple, honest phrasing, more apt 
to the great vet affectionate occasion than the 
speech of Papa Lansbury. There were indeed 
reserves and mixe | metapho-s, but there was no 
humbug. It was the speech of an honest 
bourgeois gentleman—if one may use so odd 
a collocation and convey no hint of the im- 
plications of the mouth of Moliere. There 
Was tact. candour, venerosity and statesman- 
ship in it. 


Here was the peroration. 

I think that our people have done great things in 
the past. but I believe that they have the greatest 
thing todo inthe future. Pitt once said in this House 
that England by her exertions had saved herself and 
by her example had saved the world. IT want our 
country to respond to the appeal of his Majesty. [ want 
us tosayv that we are going to put the coping-stone on 
the advances (vou can't quite do that !) that our people 
have made in political and social freedom and to say 
that we are going by one means or another to win 
economic freedom,and | hope that we are going tosay 
—the young men, young women in this House and 
outside—that we are going to lead the world in up- 
holding the banner of individual treedom, individual 
liberty, and also international freedom and _ inter- 
national liberty. (Cheers.) I want the British 
Commonwealth of Nations to remain, but I want it t« 
lead mankind away from war, away from trust in 
war, and to build a new world based on co-operation, 
brotherhood and _ love. 


King’s weather: a happy laughing (and ery- 
ing) crowd; pageantry of peace—no Kings 
(but one), few Captains to depart when all was 
over: an English day for foreigners to admire, 
in the classic sense : tribute to King George, the 
first Gentleman in Europe, in a sense undreamed 
of by the original “ holder of the title”... 


Gentlemen, the King! The Queen, God bless 


her! 
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OVERLEAF, 4T CLOSE RANGE 


The illustration is of the curved 
western end of a house at Went- 
worth, Virginia Water. and shows 
the view across Chobham Common. 
The lower apartment is the Sun 
Room with glass walls to the height 
of the ceiling. The upper room is 
the principal Guest Room. the 
external rendering of which is 
white, with the soflits of the prc- 
jecting ledges and casement frames 
painted blue-green. The architect 
of the house. which is also illus- 
trated on pages 241-244 of this 
issue. is Oliver Hill. 
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A TWO-ROOM FLAT IN VIENNA 
FRANZ SINGER, ARCHITECT 


With photographs by Pfitzner Haus 


S ek ee 


The plan on page 272 and the illustrations on pages 


271-273 are of a two-roomed flat forming the upper 
storey of a hillside villa on the outskirts of Vienna. The 
wide window seen in 9 commands a magnificent view 
of the whole city and the surrounding mountains. This 
flat was planned for the use of a young married couple 
of the middle class. each following their own professional 
work and intellectual interests. so it had to be contrived 
to fulfil many different functions. The two rooms can 
be thrown together making one large reception room, or 
can be separated as two self-contained rooms each alter- 
natively as living. working. dining. or sleeping room. 
It is. in fact. the design of the furniture which makes 
it possible to fulfil all these separate functions by the 
simplest rearrangement. The single pieces of furniture 
are fitted together and placed in such a way as to result 
in the greatest possible area of continuous free space 
which can be varied to suit either purpose. 


To take the illustrations seriatim : |—3 shows three different uses of the lower 
half of the room in A plan. In | we see a divan-bed, by day. used as a sofa 
with three square cushions forming a back in a convenient depth. The backs 
of the chairs are of adaptable slope. In 2 the small round table has been 
enlarged into an oval topped dining table by putting a third leaf into place in 
the middle, which in | was seen as a shelf underneath the table. A folding flap is 
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pulled up (the support comes into play automatically) which doubles the area of 
the top of the glass and crockery cupboard. In the background the open sliding 
door of the hatch cupboard is seen. 3. The divan-bed. in use as a bed. The divan 
is pulled up to the wall. By this movement the ready-made bed (by day under 
the divan) lifts up to a normal height. The middle leaf of the table is pulled out 
at one side to form the night table (turned round. it ean be used as a bed table). 
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4 shows the bookeases forming the left-hand top 
corner in the plan of room A. The size of the 
cupboard below is adapted to take a nest of tables 
and a nest of arm-chairs. chairs 22d stools. Two 
stools are illustrated in 5. the ieft view showing 
the nesting system and the right one the method 
of linking the stools together to form a longer seat. 
6and7 show the opposite bookease corner. In 
the former can be seen the folding writing table 
and arm-chair expanded and in the latter (with 
the sliding doors into room B open) both are 
fitted into their cupboard recess. The type- 
writer fits into the space immediately above the 
niche for the arm-chair. the waste-paper basket 
being under the seat. The table light folds over 
on to the table top. 
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A— A room for living. working. dining. sleeping 


(single bed). 
| Glass and cutlery cupboard with pull-up flap. 2 Divan bed. 
3 Expanding table. 4 Arm-chairs. 5 Bookeases. 6 Cup- 
board for small nesting tables and nesting chairs. 7 Pullout 
writing table. 
B—A room 
(double bed) 
8 Lk ng window scat on a raised platform into which the 
double bed is pushed during the daytime. 9 Table wiih pull- 
out leaves. lOShelves. 11 Sitting corner formed of separate 
upholste red stools. 
C— Bathroom 
12 Scat (dirty-linen cupboard inside it). 
D Box-room. 
13 Linen shelves. 
E— Kitchen. 
1S Creckery dresser having a shallower top and a broader 
lower part. 16 Washing slab and working table (under which 
is achair). 17 Sink. hatch and china cupboard. 


for living. working. dining. sleeping 


14 Racks for clothes. hats and shoes. 
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8,9 and 10 show different views of room B. The first two are for daytime 
use. In 8 the two different levels of the room are clearly shown. The 
sitting corner in the back is composed of single upholstered cubes. the 
small table being extensible to each side. 9 shows the back of the 
stepped-up window seat seen lengthways in 8. In 10 the double bed 
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has been pulled out and a bedside shelf on either side of it: the cover of 
the bed cavity being simply raised and folded back. There is a night 
table and a recessed light on each side of the bedstead. The picture illustrates 
the meaning of the raised level. constructed above the bed in its day position, 
thus saving this usually wasted space. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


11-17 illustrate a further development of the principle shown 
on the previous page. This principle is based on the fact 
that the same space can be used for alternative living functions 
during the day or night. The design considers not only the 
possibilities of width and breadth in the plan but also of height. 
It may be briefly described as making use of the full height of a 
normal room by taking a cube out of a room in order to save 
all hitherto wasted overhead space by packing away the 
essential furniture within part of it. The inside above this 
cavity (not shown in these views except for the mirrored inside 


I] is 


face of the door. in [4) is a fully fitted dressing room. 
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the cube with the sliding cover lifted ready to pull out a bed or alternatively a low divan (under- 
neath the bed). It shows like a section the raised platform, dividing the total height of a normal 
room into two different heights. | By night. the ready-made double bed can easily be taken out as 
shown in I7, or, by day. a low divan mattress as in 14. The narrow black box seen against the 
door in all views folds over as a step up to the dressing room. In 14 it becomes a dressing table. 
with a mirror in front which forms the inside of the lower half of the door. In 15 the divan mattress 
is seen folded double. lengthways. to make a sofa by day. 16 shows yet another arrangement. 
the top third of the sofa being used as a separate seat at one end of the table. forming a sitting corner. 
12 shows bed and divan stowed away. but the book-shelf exposed. the room being absolutely free. 
and 13 the flap. only half pulled out in 16 and in I7 (as a night table). now fully extended (with the 
leg rest released) to form a writing table. 
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| 6. Taste, Art 


re 
T 


By Geoffrey Boumphrey 


ue first half of my quest is done. We know 
now what. so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover. the man-in-the-street OUG:Ir to want 
and why. It remains only to tidy up a few loose 
ends and enunciate a few Canons of Taste. before 
going on to see whether he looks like getting it 
whether the ideals of our more advanced designers 
are. in fact. anything like those which I have 
threshed out with such labour. No one realizes more 
clearly than I that. in advocating a return to Func- 
tion as the only safe basis for decorative design under 
present-day conditions. I shall be accused of holding 
out a vista of unprepossessing austerity —aot to say 
of barrenness. ** Must we. then. eschew all ornament 
and decoration ? Throw aside as worthless our 
Glorious Heritage of Tradition? And what of 
Facade. on which (out of your own lips) the whole 
edifice of civilization has been reared ? What 
above all—what of Art ?”” It is a little difficult to 
answer so many questions at once: so we will put 
the one about Art aside for a moment. The other 
three show a regrettable tendency to jump to 
conclusions. 

When Function was being dissected. in the fourth 
of these articles (its architectural significance as 
** structure ” being set aside) it was found divisible 
into Mechanical or Esthetic Purpose: and these 
were shown (by the parable of the Dance Club) to 
be frequently so intermingled as to make separation 
impossible. In such cases Function and Facade are 
equally inseparable. A reference to our Second 
Principle of Interior Decoration (** A room should 
represent an extension of its owner's tastes. appear- 


ance, or personality’). will surely indicate that most 
cases likely to come under review in these articles 
will have to be considered as belonging to this 
composite class. And thus Fagade is seen to he in 
no way taboo, provided that it fulfils its purpose. as 
set out in our Fourth Principle, “* to embellish the 
wherefore and the how. the function and the strue- 
ture—and not to belie them.” The determination 
of when it does or does not succeed in justifying its 
presence in this way will call for Taste. 

I should have liked to develop this further. but 
there is a touch at my elbow. a mingled smell of 
turpentine and Hopwood stone-dust in my nostrils 
and a voice saying. “* Art ? But what about art ? My 
dear chap. you can't possibly leave that where 
you've put it! Art in Industry. you know. and all 
that.” Perhaps he is right. I would not have it 
thought for one moment that I dislike—much less 
despise art—nor that I consider it has no place in 
the modern interior. It is. on the contrary. be- 
cause I rate it so highly that I have been driven 
by disgust at its misuse and misunderstanding to 
bundle it aside and leave it there. By dint of tracing 
the typical (though not quite universal) development 
of the artist into the Artist and of art into Art. I 
have been enabled to draw a sharp distinction be- 
tween Art and design. for the greater clarity of my 
arguments. and even to take in my stride such 
phrases. hideous in their miscomprehension. as 
Applied Art. But no doubt the voice is right: 
the time has come when the whole question of art. 
so far as it affects decoration. must be examined 
in detail. 


From our present point of view all fabricated objects can be divided into four groups. 
First. Pure Art. The distinguishing feature of this is that it has no utilitarian function 


whatever : it exists for esthetic reasons only. 


Its part in the modern interior, as | 


see it (though collectors and connoisseurs will use it differently) is to provide one or more 


points of interest when and where necessary 





and nowhere else. What it loses thus in 


quantity it will more than gain in quality by the effect it may hope to create. Moreover. 
since few if any works of art can stand the test of a daily scrutiny for years, a selection 
should be available from which certain pieces may be taken, shown for a time, and then 


put away for a rest. 





TOOTH AND SONS 


The picture of still-life above is chosen as an example of Group One, not on account 
of its artistic merits, but as a charmingly close parallel to its companion illustration. 





Oo WN 


and All That 


A return to Function 
as the basis of design 
need not. we find, 
exclude Facade. 
Thus Taste must be 


considered, and a 


niche found for Art. 


Fabricated objects 


form four groups :— 


Group One—Pure Art 


—whose _ bastard-sister 


—“Applied Art”™— 


forms 





This brings us to Group Two—Applied Art. The idea behind this group is that the 
Artist shall ‘beautify by his skill objects of some utilitarian value. In the days before 
mass production, when the artist was still a craftsman (in the craft appropriate to the 
object beautified) and not merely an Artist, there could be no objection to this form of 
embellishment—and many very beautiful things were produced i in this way, as a glance 
round any good collection or museum will thal It is, for instance, in no way absurd 
to suppose that a metal-worker of Cellini’s skill could have employed a lobster motif 
in designing and making a bowl of very real beauty. But it is ludicrous to contend that 
salad hele. moulded ‘by the hundred and sold at a popular price, usually possess 
any artistic merit whatever. Objects in this class are allowable only when they are 
the work of artist craftsmen—who are rare today. They are necessarily expensive. 
and therefore unsuited to the new patron, the man-in-the-street. They are, besides. 
something of an anachronism since the coming of the new beauty to which I referred 
last month. We will leave them to the collector of the curious, trusting that 
their baneful influence over modern design—at present lamentably great—may quickly 
weaken. 

Group Three consists of products such as textiles and wallpapers. which, by their 
nature and the method of their manufacture, clearly justify embellishment. Ceramics. 
also. to a certain extent fall within this class—and a large variety of other products 
which, for one reason or another, seem occasionally to justify more elaborate treatment 
than their bare manufacture provides. It is in designing for this group and the next. 
rather than by flooding the limited market of Group One—that the artist. with rare 
exceptions. may hope to bring himself back into closer touch with life today. 





But he must first be prepared to make himself is justifiable —that the object would not have looked 
thoroughly familiar with every manufacturing pro- better or as good unadorned: and. if this is not so. 
cess for which he intends to design—and he would whether some change of material or process might not 
be well advised to take the title of designer until such have achieved a similar result more efliciently. In 
phrases as Art in Industry and Applied Art are no ceramics. for instance. the application of ornament 
more than memories. The task of the critic in ap- (sometimes good. sometimes bad) has for many 
praising products of this group is peculiarly difficult. decades been allowed to distract attention from the 
He must assure himself first of all that the ornament fundamentally important question of form. 








Here are two vegetable dishes from very beautiful Wedgwood services. That on the 
left is their own “ Celadon”; that on the right the “‘ Honey Buff” made for Messrs. 
Heal and Sons, Ltd. It will be observed that the shapes are similar except for the 
knobs and handles. The Wedgwood knob is based apparently on a nasturtium flower, 
and is, I think, the only touch of pseudo- -naturalism in the whole set. Executed with 
perfect delicacy in, say, pate blanche, it might be beautiful (though easily broken 
and hard to clean): clumsily moulded, as it is, for a not very expensive market, it 
seems to me to have neither beauty nor congruity with the rest of the service. The 
spherical knob of the Heal pattern, though stnett by no means perfect for either form or 
function, is yet an immense improvement. The “Celadon” dish would clearly do well 
to shed its ornament and join the “ Honey Buff” in Group Four. : 

Again. can a poor and badly- registered transfer pattern be said to be any improvement 
ona plain, suitably-tinted glaze ? Only so far as it distracts attention from poor under- 
lying form—which is not a good thing to do. Whether added ornament is or is not 
desirable on particular textiles or ceramics, can only be decided when these are con- 
sidered in relation to their surroundings. But we are at least safe in demanding that 
if it is to be there it shall be good. 
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Group Two. 


But Applied Art we 


dismiss as unsuited to 


machine production 


Group Three, however, 


appears to offer 


great opportunities 


to the Artist—or 


(preferably) Designer. 


Certain examples 
of this group 


are taken 


and analysed. 
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Paraphrasing our First and Fourth Principles of Decoration we can say that good orna- Good ornament 
ment may help and must not hinder function, that it must be appropriate to its vehicle 
in appearance and association, as also to its material and method of manufacture. 











} 
and bad 
and none 
€ 
A isa silver dish. It might have been loss may this austerity entail ? Before answering are variously appraised 
laboriously beaten up by hand: it was actually the question it is essential that we have a clear y 9p] eee 
spun in a fraction of the time by machinery. In idea about the object under consideration. Is it 
the former case the marks of the mallet could only to be regarded primarily as a vehicle for superlative 
have been removed at the expense of a considerable decoration. or is the decoration merely an embel- 
amount of extra time: actually. spinning leaves lishment of the object ? Where the former is the 
only faint concentric markings which can be case. art clearly enters in—and the object should 
polished away in a moment. It is possible that be relegated to Group Cne. where we need not follow 
| the makers considered a pattern desirable to conceal it. Where the second applies. we may safely 
dents or finger marks: it is more probable that assume, if we have any faith in the selective power 
they did nothing of the sort—but felt that some of natural good taste throughout the ages (and on 
sort of pattern would be more artistic. Did they what are we to base any standards of exsthetic 
apply some ornament appropriate to the rotary criticism if we deny this ?). that abstract or highly 
method of manufacture. such as engine-turning ? formalized pattern is felt to be at least as satis- 
No—they used imitation hammer marks to give the factory as naturalism— since we have already noted in 
impression that the bowl was hand-made--when a the previous article that throughout the ages picture- 
glance at the base shows clearly that it is not. pattern shows a persistent tendency first to become 
Here is an example of bad (because dishonest) and stylized and then to revert to pure abstraction. 
probably superfluous ornament. The glass bowl. I wrote at least as satisfactory : but in my opinion 
B. is another. It apes. in moulded glass. the orna- this is an understatement of the truth. The forms Me - 
mental form of cut glass. losing in its different of most machine-made objects are obviously un- The restrictive influ- 
process of manufacture the clear-cut brilliancy naturalistic and it is therefore only logical to affirm 
which made the other form of decoration acceptable that they are best suited by decoration of a similar 
at the time of its production. How very far pre- style. The machine makes them: let the machine 
ferable esthetically is the plain common-or-kitchen make their ornament—if ornament be needed. 
* Pyrex” bowl. C, relying on its shape alone. not There should be no loss of beauty here. though the 
ashamed to reveal itself as moulded glass. price 4s. ! compensating beauty may be of a different order. ence of the machine 
In appraising the quality of Pattern (waich. as The individual touch of the artist must in any , 
we have already noted. may include Picture) it is case be lost. Evenif this were not so. its duplication 
important to remember that. except for ceramics. and reduplication a thousand times over must rob 
| almost every example we are likely to encounter it of much of its interest and all of its snob-value 
in this Third Class will be machine-made. The (no small asset in the eyes of many). Deeper than 
| first question we shall ask of it. then, is whether it this. even. lies the question of how suitable Picture 
is suited to this means of reproduction. Except can ever be on objects of daily use. We know and the limitations 
| in the various printing processes. the machine does that “Every picture tells a story.” But what 
not lend itself well to the duplication of naturalistic story can bear unlimited repetition ? Surely after 
pattern, although casting and. still more. die- the first few dozen glances one comes to appreciate 
| casting and press-work might in certain cases be any picture-ornament solely for whatever merits it 
allowed as exceptions. In the main. however. may possess as pure decoration. Why. then. not go 
Picture can be considered admissible only on printed straight to the final stage and eliminate the risk of oe 
fabrics, wallpapers and ceramics. How great a boredom ? of picture - ornament. 
Zit 





I mentioned a sentence or two back the word “ sty 
connection with ornament or decoration that the word can be applied to modern 
design. (1 am not concerned here with Group One art.) There can be no modern style 
in design based on pure function. But in the other strictly limited field a contemporary 
stvle is becoming apparent. 


? 
\\\ 

I showed in the third of these articles the mascot 
of a Rolls-Royee and made various disparaging re- 
marks about it. Here is the mascot of a Vauxhall. 
Its only functionis esthetie—to suggest speed. silence 
and efliciency. Itis pure fagade. And yet. not only 
is it beautiful in itself but. unlike the Rolls-Royce 
nymph. it succeeds in harmonizing with the almost 
pure functionalism of the car. We can attempt to 


style.” It is, I suggest, only in 





explain this by pointing out that its lines are 
suggestive of machine-work. by noting the way the 
wings are fluted to match the fluting of the bonnet 
(itself pure facade): but bevond this we are bound 
to admit that something we can only call style 
enters into it. In Group Three. then. where added 
ornament is permitted. we may allow ourselves to 
demand a certain congruity of style. 


We come now to Group Four. containing all fabricated things of pure, functional 
design. bare of ornament. relying for their esthetic effect on subtle proportion, proper 
use and finish of materials and obvious fitness for purpose. It is here. if anywhere, 
that we shall find the first foreshadowings of the New Beauty. 








Here is the plain job 





(nd in gas fires—do we miss the imitation-flame effect ? 


and here is its Group Three equivalent. 





But illustrations could be 


continued indefinitely—and more often than not we should see in them glimpses of the 

beauty we are looking for. The Golden Age may be behind us; but it is possible that 

a Platinum Age lies just ahead. We know now what the man in the street OUGHT 

to want. and we have collected certain standards by which to judge whether 

or not he is likely to get it. We come, then, to the second half of our quest—THE 
To be continued 
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A dissertation on 





and illustration of 





Style in modern design. 


It is in Group Four, 


to which 





belong 


all objects of pure 





functional design, that 


we may hope to find 


the New Beauty. 


And now — the 


DESIGNERS! 
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ANTHOLOGY 


The Influence of 
Material on Style 


The influence of material upon style is an aspect of art history that is 
never sufficiently studied, especially in relation to building. You will not, 
for instance, find it remarked in books about English architecture that 
the fan vaulting in the cloisters of (Gloucester Cathedral, the first 
vaulting of this kind in England and a departure full of consequence 
to English Gothic, was made possible, and perhaps largely suggested, 
by the use there of that extremely light stone, travertine. Again, the 
lightness of plentiful and local travertine explains many of the depar- 
tures in Roman architecture, especially the Roman development of the arch. 
A few facts about their masonry will explain much of the inappositeness of 
so many modern stone buildings. Did there survive more than a lip-service 
feeling for stone, masonry would not be used at all when it is merely the 
screen to steel and concrete construction. But even apart from this use, our 
new metropolitan masonry would carry little conviction. When we visit 
an ancient stone building of no particular merit, we may yet find it of great 
interest so far as it makes us aware of its locality. For the building, if 
constructed of local materials, is an expression of its neighbourhood. We 
may even see upon the opposite hill a disused quarry from which the stones 
were taken. The building is part of the landscape carved by man: there 
exists the connection, though the building be an eighteenth-century palace, 
with the cave dwelling and the rock tomb. (For a fine house is not only a 
moulded thing. but also a carved thing.) The stone may have come 
twenty, thirty miles ; no matter, it is better than three hundred miles. And 
this consideration is supported by a proverbial saying of quarrymen which 
scientists have failed to discount altogether : masonry weathers best in a 
building near the quarry. Though a block be taken to a region of identical 
climate, vet it weathers far better within a twenty-mile radius of the home 
quarry. 

I do not suggest that there is, in itself, anything modern about the use 
of non-local stones for building. At all times choice stones have travelled 
to the sites of important buildings; and even inferior stones to regions 
which possess no rocks that supply masonry. It is a matter of degree, and 
of a consequent degree in change of attitude. Before transport became so 
easy, local stone usages were in far greater evidence: the respect for stone 
as a material of a particular character was widespread, strengthening the 
background before which national. and even international. architects 
worked. There was less of the modern moulding attitude to architectural 
design, and vastly more tradition in the employment of each kind of stone. 
Many million jerry-built, or semi-jerry-built, dwellings do not tend to 
heighten the non-plastic architectural sense. These dwellings are moulded 
like cheap tea-cups: the use of brick ceases to be any kind of substitute 
for stone. And if this has always been true to some extent of town architec- 
ture, it is a hundred times more true in the hey-day of science and machinery. 

Let us leave this digression with the thought that Athens was mostly 
built of the local Pentelic marble, Rome of the neighbouring travertine from 
Tivoli, while London’s native building stone, Kentish Rag, is no more 
than a moderate kind of sandy limestone. That fine limestone, Portland 
stone, has well served London where it has been employed for hundreds of 
years. But London has never become a province of Dorset, as Venice 
became an offshoot of Istria. 


ADRIAN STOKES, “Stones of Rimini.” 
(Faber & Faber. 
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Street Decorations 


Krank colours are best for street deco- 
ration, and red, white, and blue are as 
good as any and better than most, par- 
ticularly when the Union Jack is bound 
to be the dominant recurring feature. 
If the shocking assertion may be dared, 
the Union Jack is not a specially beauti- 
ful object from a design point of view, 
but when it appears as the geometrical 
summing up of its own scheme of colours 
it is artistically redeemed, and whenever 
this happens in the Jubilee decorations 
the effect is good. Yellow, whether used 
as such or to represent gold, is a very 
dangerous colour in street decorations, 
tending, like the gamboge of childhood’s 
paint-box, to creep into everything—but 
of that more presently—and attempts at 
subtlety in colour, as on some of the 
shops and private houses, achieve the 
dullness they deserve. This is not the 
occasion for thanking God that you are 
more artistically refined than your neigh- 
bours.—The Times. 


Building a house in 55 
minutes 
Houses for sale— straight from the 


factory, is the sign now displayed by 
house agents throughout Sweden. 

Factory-made that ean be 
erected upon a site within a few hours 
are now being made in great numbers. 

They are completely * nail-less.” 

Mr. P. Jerholm, the Swedish inventor 
of the nail-less ** house,” says that his 
ready-made house has not made any 
revolutionary change in house building. 


houses 


** It has already helped to improve the housing 
standard of a large part of the population,” he 
told me. 

‘The house is divided up into floor, ceiling 
and wall elements, shaped in such a way that 
they can be joined in varying combinations,” 
he said. 

In order to safeguard against warping, and 
at the same time to add strength, each part is 
enclosed in a frame of profiled iron, to which the 
isolating and covering layers of the part are 
attached. 

** The iron frame serves a double purpose—it 
constitutes the supporting skeleton of the house 
and at the same time carries walls, floors, and 
ceilings. They are joined to other by 
means of bolts.” 


each 


Mr. Jerholmn revealed that during his 
experiments he built two villas of two 
floors, using eight different kinds of 
elements. 

The larger one, of six 
erected by five men in eight days. 

* After a winter's use they did not 
show any signs of cracking, and proved 
to be very warm,” the inventor said. 

Each element consists of several layers, 
separated by a packing of double layers 


rooms, Was 
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SCIENCE MUSEUM 


This water wheel at Laxey, in the Isle of Man, was built by a local 


engineer named Casement in 1854. 


For 75 years it de-watered the 


Laxey Glen Mines, which yielded copper, zinc, silver and lead ores. 
It is of the pitchback type, i.e., the direction of the water, introduced at 
the top of the wheel, is reversed and as it flows downwards under the 


platform the wheel rotates inwards. 


As the reservoir is situated higher 


than the top of the wheel the water rises vertically inside the hollow 
tower, 75 feet high, flows horizontally under the platform on to the 


wheel, and returns down the near side. 


of asphalt felting, while pressed straw 
squares are used as a heat isolator. 
A nail-less ” 
hv three men in fifty-five minutes. 
Sunday Ea press. 


bungalow Cab he erected 


Problem.—If tive men take eight days 
to build a villa and three men take 55 
minutes to build a bungalow, how many 
holts were used ? We are glad that 
they do not show any signs of cracking. 


A(graphobia: or the Mood 


Mogul 


Mr. Aldous Huxley found the Taj 
Mahal disappointing. Palladio’s Villa 
Rotonda had been so much more satis- 
factory. Not so Mrs. James Cromwell 


who, 


nee Doris Duke. Tobaceo Heiress), 


It is 1 ported, has been so captivated by 
a moonlight visit to Shah Jeban’s mauso- 
lem during her honeymoon that she has 


Architectural 








Review, “fune 1935. 
decided to rebuild part of her winter home 
in Florida in the same style. It is a pity 
that we are not told which part of her 
home is to undergo this grandiose 
metamorphosis. You cannot put a turnip 
dome just anywhere, even in Florida. Or 
can vou? 

At all events, a Delli architect has 
already been retained for the prepara- 
tion of the plans, and the work of making 
“marble tessellated doors and windows 
for export to the United States ~ is to go 
to Indian factories. 

But what is the use of being a tobacco 
heiress and a hot favourite for the happy 
title of “ the richest girl in the world ” 
if one is to possess only replicas of the 
Seven Wonders? Might not the Taj 
Mahal have been purchased outright, 
dismantled, shipped and reconstructed in 
Florida 2? Mrs. Cromwell 
contented with a very poor second-best. 
It is unworthy of her. 

It may be, however, that she has heard 
the story (a true one) of that unwary 
compatriot of hers who allowed the 
amazing Mr. Kopp to sell him Trajan’s 
Column for 20,000 dollars. The affair is 
related in Collections and Recollections, the 
recently-published reminiscences of Mr. 
Joseph Henry Duveen, who describes the 
savage reception which the American 
received from an army of stray cats when 
he arrived to take over his purchase. 
From this feral peril he emerged only to 
tind himself and his assistants in the 
hands of the Roman police. while Mr. 
Kopp. his pockets well lined. was over 
the border and heading for Greece. 

With feminine caution Mrs. Cromwell 
is evidently avoiding all risk of a similar 
occurrence. But she really ought to 
extend her honeymoon to Brighton and 
see What the Regent did when he felt that 


FRANCIS WATSON 


seems to be 


Way. 


Frontispiece 


The photograph of Plate iin this issue. 
showing the tloodlighting of Buckingham 
Palace for the Silver Jubilee celebrations, 
is reproduced by the courtesy of the 
General Electric Company. 





1935. 


One of six decorative panels painted by Miss Betty Dyson for 


the Lansdowne Restaurant in Lansdowne House, Berkeley Square, 


London. 


The panels, which are painted in oil on canvas, and indirectly 


lighted, depict Berkeley Square at various periods in its history. 
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' | ret 


The early Governor-Generals of 
India built themselves (at the 
expense of the company) magni- 
ficent houses. Here is the 
charming summer residence 
completed by Lord Hastings 
(Governor! 813-1823)at Barrack- 


Review, 


iz 


Fune 1935. 
A Ss ¥ E R N 


By 


Penelope 


Government 


But undoubtedly the finest, as well as the 
largest, of all the early Government Houses 
is that at Calcutta. Built at the command 
of Lord Wellesley it was designed by an 
engineer named Wyatt, nephew of James 
Wyatt, who adapted the plan of Kedleston 
Hall in Derbyshire. This noble mansion 
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Chetwode 


Palaces 





In sharp contrast to Calcutta is Government 
House, Maymyo (Upper Burma). The 
wives of most high officials likely candi- 
dates for a governorship dream of this 
place. It is popular throughout our Eastern 
Empire because it is ‘‘so like an English 
country house.’’ Governors’ wives find they 








pore, near Calcutta. It stands in 
a fine park, now an inevitable 
golf course, laid out by Lord 
Wellesley (Governor 1798-1803). 


is not popular with Governors and their 
families today. 
barrack-like and unfriendly. 


like ‘‘ Home.’’ tropical park tastefully planted with conifers. 


They complain of its being 
Not a bit 


can make the rooms, unlike the great square 
barracky apartments in Calcutta, really snug 
and homely. 


The house stands in a semi- 





But the Governor of Burma must suffer 
for the beauties of his summer residence. 
During the winter months he is con- 
demned to spend his time in this un- 
fortunate and extremely inconvenient 
mansion at Rangoon. It was built 
during the reign of King Edward and 
is universally condemned as ugly and 
unfriendly like Government House, 
Calcutta. 
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Here, in Colombo, is another Govern- 
ment House of the homely English type. 
I have never been inside it but from the 
outside it appears to contain plenty of 
cosy corners and ‘ Kala juggers” 
(dark sitting-out places, suitable for 
amorous couples at dances. An Urdu 
phrase and the source of innumerable 
jokes amongst British residents in 
India and Ceylon). 


{To be continued] 


We have had to wait a long time for a 
Government House to compare in beauty 
and intelligence of planning with those 


of the early Governor-Generals. Now at 
last we have one in Sir Edwin Lutyens’s 
Viceroy’s House at Delhi, completed in 
1931. The official bungalows of the new 
capital havealsoforsakenthehalf-timber- 
ing so unsuitable to India for the Greek 
columnsandsnowy plaster of Barrackpore, 
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BA Y BY OSBERT LANCASTER 


Sir Septimus Ogive, R.A., O.B.E., from the portrait in the Town Hall. 

To no one is Pelvis Bay more indebted for the proud position it 
occupies in the opinion of all those who love good architecture than 
to the subject of this portrait. Aithough the picture was painted 
some years ago, when the subject was a younger man, to-day, at the 
age of 93, Sir Septimus is as active as on the day when he drew up the 
plans for S. James-the-Least, some sixty odd years ago, and thus com- 
menced his long association with the town, and all who know him hope 
that the salubrious and invigorating air of the Queen of Watering Places 
will keep him fit and hale for long to come, and that the town may receive 
several more additions to the long list of his masterpieces at present 
adorning its skyline. 


His Worship the Mayor, Councillor Dilsberry Busfun. 

It is to the initiative and enterprise of Councillor Busfun that Pelvis 
Bay owes its present magnificent sea-front and promenade. He it was 
who encouraged and initiated the various large improvement schemes of 
recent years. Moreover, it is to him that the town owes the excellence 
of their workmanship and the thoroughness of their construction ; 
and great was the general satisfaction when it was learnt that of all the 
tenders submitted to the council by various contractors from all over 
the country, that submitted by Busfun, Dilsberry and Busfun, Ltd., 
had been accepted. 


Miss Veronica Pullfeather, B.A., the well-known authority on 
landscape gardening, whom the council engaged to superintend the 
laying out of all the parks and gardens involved in their recent improve- 
ment schemes. Before taking up this post Miss Pullfeather had made a 
big name for herself as a designer of pottery. Recently she has been 
responsible for the town’s beautiful Jubilee decorations, and at the 
moment is engaged on her plans for the forthcoming Pelvis Bay 
Pageant, which is already arousing more than local interest. She is 
a niece of Councillor Busfun. 


Angus McGillivray, Esq., the Managing Director of Lead Gnomes, 
Ltd., the vast concern that has recently established its factories in the 
neighbourhood and which resulted from the recent merger of Fancy 
Fountains Inc. and Scottish Manure (Holding Co.). Since the arrival 
of this Napoleon of finance in our midst, he has taken the liveliest interest 
in all the developments in the town, and is even now, it is whispered, 
preparing a big scheme to convert the old Salt Water Baths, in the High 
Street, into a limited company under the name of Radium Waters, Ltd. 
Since his arrival here Pelvis Corporation Stock has gone up 19 points. 
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The Lecture Room, Building Centre, New Bond Street, London, W.1 











A Runnymede rubber floor is the right floor for a hall such as that 
illustrated—and for many other places. Its numerous advantages 
over other floors are well known. 





There are special reasons why the floor you use should be 
Runnymede Rubber. It is made in rolls 6 feet wide, and is delivered 
and laid in this form. Therefore it is cheaper to lay, lies better THE SECRET 
on the floor, and is more waterproof than other such floors. 





This diagram shows an en- 
The flooring is composed of separate tiles vulcanised together, larged section of Runnymede 
the joints being absolutely permanent. There is an unusually i pesca ee 
large range of designs for selection. ee eee 


The surface is unique in having a permanent natural glaze; con- 
sequently cleaning consists only of regular washing with soap and 
warm water. 
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RUNNYMEDE RUBBER CO. LTD:-6 OLD BAILEY+:-LONDON-: E:-C-4 
ANI NLRC LLIOEE IE AEN ES ENN, LOELBG EEL LLL LAS LIDGE SEALE ESCA RE 
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Trade News 


and Reviews 
By Brian Grant 


Architectural Review, 


The 


“fune 


1935. 


Saturday, May 11. 1935 


Far from the 


madding crowd [gave 
London a wide berth during the _ first 
tive davs of Jubilee week. On the sixth 
dav, having learned that many of the 


major Hoodlighting effects were to be 
] 


discontinued after that date, I ventured 


Att 

+ Sera ee ‘ 

: be Darras. rg . Fr RCA gs 
forth from niv cloistered retreat to brave he bi esdale uy at PB LS a ya 
No Oh Pe 


the tempestuous multitude, 


e * & 

It was an amazing evening. I have never 
seen the like of it. The Mall at & o'clock 
was solid with people, literally hundreds of 
thousands of them, tramping, shoulder to 
shoulder, on towards the Palace. Thinking, 
that, perhaps, St. James's Park might afford 
i rather leisurely route of progress 





* Masses of stately tulips bathed in gas-light. sturdy trees 
waving their foliage in a halo of brightness. 

The gas floodlighting in St. James's Park. 

Photograph by courtesy of The Gas Light and Coke Company. 


more 


> Roberts ~ The little bridge lighting. 


by stealth and physical force, I gained access 
hy one of the entrance gates. Here it was 
just the same. hundreds and thousands of 


were posted, 
needed their kindly guardianship—it was, 
I] am sure, never constructed for such an 
evening as May 11, 1935. 


Masses of stately tulips bathed in 
gas-light, sturdy trees waving their foliage 
in a halo of brightness and, in the distance. 
the Palace a great blaze of light. 


men, women and children surging on towards 
the Palace. At the little suspension bridge . ® ® ® e . 
that lake a small band of 


crosses the I caught occasional glimpses of the tlood- Somewhere round about the hour of 
























WALLPAPERS & PAINTS 


Satisfaction is made 
doubly sure when your 
own convictions of the 
beauty and design of the 
~ Studies in Harmony” 
Wallpapers are substan- 


tiated by a satisfied client 


WALLPAPERS @& PAINTS 


213-216 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, Ww.l 





MAKERS OF THE “STUDIES IN HARMONY " WALLPAPERS & PAINTS 
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* 


For every type of 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 


DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION 
CONSULT 


STUART’S 


Since 1840 Stuart’s have specialized 





in all types of concrete work. 
Their cumulative experience in all 
kinds of intricate constructions is 


at your disposal 


STUARTS 


GRANOLITHIC LTD. 


es LONDON : 62 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 Telephone : Holborn 5268 








es EDINBURGH : 46 Duff Street Telephone : Edinburgh 61506 





MANCHESTER : Ayres Road, Old Trafford Telephone: Trafford Park 1725 





Es BIRMINGHAM: Northcote Road, Stechford Telephone : Stechford 2366 
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midnight, having in the meantime partaken 
of a well-earned rest and a much needed 
morsel of light refreshment, [ emerged once 
again ‘nto the vast sea of humanity, wave 
upon wave flowing this way and that, a 
cheering, singing, flag-waving multitude. 

In Piceadilly Cireus jubilation was at its 
highest peak. Little Eros, I learned, had 
been threatened with boisterous but friendly 
assault, and now a solid ring of smiling 
policemen encircled the base of the statue. 
(I wonder if the little fellow shot many of 
his arrows that evening ?) What a crowd! 
They sang, they danced, they cheered, with 
their Union Jacks, their paper hats, their 
toy trumpets and their inexhaustible good 
humour. 


Let it be put on record that though I 
personally witnessed six hours of these 
amazing celebrations, not one incident did [ 
see that savoured of unpleasantness or ill- 
humour. 

Fruit vendors w.th their barrows of un- 
guarded fruit, luscious-looking pears and 
grapes, were hemmed in by the curbside in 
the Circus, along Regent Street and the 
Haymarket happy to be there in all 
that turmoil selling their wares, sublimely 
confident that hooliganism would — play 
no part in the evening's very riotous 





proceedings. 
The floodlighting of the Henry VII Chapel. Westminster Abbey. @ * e 
Photograph by courtesy of The Holophane Company who were responsible 
for the floodlighting. A total of 85 kW was used to floodlight the Abbey. I had intended that these notes should be 








“STAY BRITE” RUSTLESS STEEL 


FOR 
INTERIOR AND 


EXTERIOR 
DECORATION 


These beautifully wrought ‘‘Staybrite”’ 
Rustless Steel ceremonial gates at 
the Royal Academy demonstrate the 
perfect manner in which this most 
modern of steels fits into and en- 
riches any scheme of decoration. 





\ 


Designed by Mr. Reco Capey, the 
gates, turnstiles and information 
counters were made by Messrs. G. 
Johnson Bros. Ltd., of London. 





FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS, LTD. 


STAYBRITE WORKS SHEFFIELD 
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THIS PAINTING BUSINESS! 


““WHAT MANCHESTER THINKS TO-DAY 








A Joint Committee of the Manchester 
Society of Architects, and the Manchester, 
Salford and District Building Trades 
Employers’ Association was formed with 
the object of conducting a careful study of 
building materials with particular regard 
to the method of specifying them, with 
the result that has been issued : 











REPORT No. 4 


Wunahaeker Public a premiesedl ah White Lead Paint (Specification of Pa intl ng) 
Architect : E. Vincent Harris, F.R.1.B.A. Prepared by the 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTS’ and BUILDERS’ 
CONSULTATIVE BOARD, 1935 


The following extracts are of interest: 
| ®@ Specification of Paints 


WHITE LEAD PAINTS 
| All material should conform to the British Standard 
Institutions Specification. 


® Oil Painting 


White lead will combine with the oil to form a linoleate 
insoluble in water and assist in drying, also imparts 








a 





Send for this handsomely smoothness in working. It retains the premier position 
illustrated Book of : 3 
Reference of 160 pages for external painting. 


3,- post free, containing 


carefully selected ® Pigments in General Use 
eee ene White Lead. Best pigment for outside painting. 
@ General 
The cost of painting is so largely that of labour that the 
use of poor materials should never be entertained. 


WHITE OR COLOURED 


LEAD PAINT LASTS 


WHITE LEAD PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Rex House, 38, King William Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone : Mansion House 2856-2857 ’ \ 





} 











| 


Lead Paints Protect 


lix 
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mainly descriptive of the Jubilee 
flood-lighting, but I find that I 
have spent my ink in paying tribute 
to a great spir.ted British public. 
To the Editor and to the reader, 
if needs be, I tender my apologies : 
to those hundreds of thousands 
of people who thronged the streets 
in orderly disorder, I take off my 
hat 


owners if submitted with the 
necessary stamps to cover postage 
for return, the Association cannot 
be held responsible for the loss of 
such designs in transit. 

The Association will be pre- 
pared to purchase successful de- 
siqus at an agreed cost per design, 
and it is a condition of this com- 
petition that designs are submitted 
on that understanding. 

Cash prizes are offered which 
will be awarded to the three designs 
considered by the Association as 
the most successful, 

Application for full details should 
be addressed to the Secretary at 
8. Waterloo Place, Birmingham 2. 


And so to bed! 


I am sure that very many of us 
associate the metal bedstead with 
those dimly distant days of the 
antimacassar and the aspidistra— 
when men Were men and warming 





pans Were warming pans, if you ; ¢ ; e e a 
know what I mean. Just why this The island, St. James's Park, Photograph I will make one comment, one 
should be so it is difficult to by courtesy of The Gas Light and Coke Company. would like to have been told that 
answer. Supposedly, because our at least one well-known industrial 
ancestors were (as we are so frequently learn that the members of the Metallic designer or architect had been elected to 
reminded) * men of metal.” Bedstead Manufacturers’ Association are, serve on the committee of judges. 
e e s “in order to maintain and LM prore (the e e e 
i aia a ea ae eee are eign quality of the — ; 
. : « oO IT proc TS rit Ye suvvesTIONsS ‘oO 

it—sleeping or waking. Why. therefore, prbrmalon ene eee OS nO er All Abroad! 
the decline of the steel bedstead 2 * De- To tl this end they - have org: mized a compe- I commend for your attention the 
sign,” just that one word is the answer. tition and I vive briefly some of the govern- 7 Autocheque ~ system of travel abroad. 
The metal bedstead has remained for too jne conditions as sent to me by the M.B.M. Undoubtedly a very high percentage of 
long a thing of “knobs” and tortuous Association. ; those who read these lines will be spending 
twists; which in this age, so often spoken some part of the summer months in foreign 
of as the * age of metal and glass,” is rathe1 Designs must be submitted to the Secretary. climes—if you are taking vour car with you 
amazing, isn’t it! But. I am told. its wot later than June 30, 1935. write to Autocheques at Piccadilly House. 
popularity has of recent years been * rapidly Whilst every care will be taken that un- 33 Regent Street, London, and learn how their 
mec easing.” and I am indeed interested to successful de signs are returned to their plan for foreign travel (devised by motorists 





ARDANBRITE 


JOIN Es Ss I OORING 
A Durable Dampproof 
Jointless ° 


FINISH 
FOR 
FLOORS 
WALLS 
AND 
DADOES 








Fireproof 


and 


Self-polishing 














PHONE : GLASGOW : 


Mountview 2829. A. W. SNEDDEN, 2 Orchard Place 


Cholmeley Lodge Architect: Guy Morgan, A.R.I.R.A. 
Highgate Hill. Contractors: Speirs Ltd. 


MACFARLANE & MACFARLANE 


Manufacturers of Jointless Floor and Wall Finishes 
Cavendish Road, Harringay, London, N.4 


os Enquiries for export. Tests have proved that * Ardanbrite” will stand up excellently to extremes of temperature 
and that it is exceptionally hygienic and germproof. Send for samples. 
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PLAN tc: heating 


by M" THERM 
y he . . . Though, really, Mr. Therm is better at 


rendering services than architectural rendering. 


\o 
(Ww 
a 








Hi. principal service to the architec- healthy, ventilated heat from a given 
tural profession is to provide a range amount of gas. 

of gas appliances that meets the For information about the latest de- 
modern architect’s every need, that velopments in gas fires, radiators, 
are satisfying in design, and that pro- water heaters and home laundry 
duce the utmost possible amount of appliances, please drop a card to 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
28 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1 
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for motorists) makes easier the way of the 
traveller. 

You choose your own route, vour own 
hotels (advice given if asked) and off you 
vo happy in the knowledge that your whole 
journey (barring extras, of course) has been 
paid for in advance. 

A specialized type of service is available 
for architects. The idea is that should an 
architect be commissioned to design, shall 
we say, a new hospital in England, he may 
like to plan a European motor tour to visit 
the finest modern hospitals abroad—Auto- 
cheques undertake to advise on this tech- 
nical angle according to the requirements of 


the individual architect who is) making 
enquiries, and to draw up itineraries to 
include any such buildings as should 


properly be included in such a survey. 
e oe & 
Oil 
There reached me through the post a short 
while back a small tin of Waketield’s * Oilit.” 
With it came a covering letter over the 
signature of F, Palmer Cook, of Henry 
Hope and Sons—a gentle reminder that 
door furniture. window hinges and 
other domestic fittings do at times get very 
thirsty for a little spot of lubrication. 
How few of us ever quench that thirst unless, 
through long neglect, the fitting ceases to 
function. 
A similar tin of oil has 
all users of Hope's windows 
all you householders and caretakers, forget 


it! 


doors, 


been sent to 


so vet busv 


The 


the lawn mower and the baby “ Austin” 
for once in a while and lubricate those very 
worthy doors and windows, 


te e @ 
A New Company 


Mr. James Ross, the late General Manager 
of Treetex, Ltd., is now Managing Director 
of James Ross (Building Materials), Ltd., 
of 6, Broad Street Place, London, E.C.2. 
The company has been formed to extend the 
marketing of a number of well-known build- 
ing and insulating materials, including 
Callender’s Plaster, ~ Gypit.” a hard wall 
plaster specially manufactured for skim 
work, “ Hard Board,’ Cumberland 
and all Peter Ford's products, in- 
cluding their * Pytho ~ plaster board. 

Mr. Ross's many friends will want to 
join me in wishing him good luck in his new 
venture. His long experience in the build- 
ing industry, and his sound knowledge of 
modern construction and acoustical problems, 
will stand him in good stead. 


& es 
All Quiet on the West-End Front 
From May 31 to June 29 an exhibition of 
materials for acoustic correction and sound 
transmission in buildings will be held at the 
Building Centre in New Bond Street. 
& ie © 


Timber Development Association. 


coat 
Stone 


F. C. Pritchard, Wood and Partners have 
been appointed Advertising Agents to the 


Architectural 


glass. 
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Cut and engraved glass bowl presented to 
H.M. the King on his Silver Jubilee by the 


Worshipful Company of Glass Sellers. The 
bowl stands 13 inches high and is of pale blue 
The Royal Arms are engraved on one 
side and those of the Glass Sellers Company 
on the other. with a Latin inscription round the 
top. Designer: James Hogan. Craftsmen: 
James Powell and Sons (Whitefriars), Ltd. 


Timber Development Association. The plan 
drawn up for the forthcoming twelve months 
includes the use of the technical press, the 
cinema, lectures and competitions. 





MODERN 
DECORATORS 
ELECTRICAL 
INSTALLATIONS 
AND EQUIPMENT 
SANITARY 
ENGINEERING 
HEATING 
FURNISHINGS 


TELEPHONE: 


VICTORIA 1031 


(SEVEN LINES) 


* 


* 


LIMITED 


PAINTING AND 
DECORATING by 
hand or spray in Town 


or Country. 


Schemes 


executed in FIBROUS 
PLASTER. STRUCTUR- 
AL ALTERATIONS and 


REPAIRS. 
submitted 


ESTIMATES 
free 


74, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 5.W.] 
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7 Stratford Place 





Minoprio & Spencely, AA.R.1.B.A. 


Architects : 


Pane 





yyy 
GAS FIRES 
Wi: First t of thei LV 
Full details and illustrations of the 
models will be sent free 
Davis 
Gas Stove Co., Ltd., 7 Stratford 
Place Oxford Street, W.1 


various 


on application to the 


(Opposite Bond Street Underground) 





Rédiation 





momen 


( Oxford Street ) 
Opposite Bond Street Underground 


HQC 






¥ 


AURA 


1 
i) 


HAN 





Josee the com- 
plete display of 
‘panel’ type gas 
fires of various 
sizes and styles. 


* 

*PanellaF Fires 
in a series of 
high-grade 
colour finished 
with appro- 
priate settings. 


& 
Nautilus 
Plaques de- 
signed for use 
in conjunction 
with Nautilus 
Gas Flues. 
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WAREHOUSEMEN CLERKS SCHOOL, PURLEY 


SOUND COLAS WORK 


N 193! 


the approach to these splendid 
buildings was reconditioned with COLAS. 


The worn tracks were made good with granite, grouted 


with COLAS; the whole area was then double surface 


dressed with COLAS at the rate of 3 square yards per 


gallon per coat, covered with }” red granite. 


The illustrations are untouched photographs recently 


taken and clearly show the first-class condition of the surface. 
Architects and 


Engineers concerned with problems of 


the construction and maintenance of surrounds and 


approaches are invited to avail themselves of the free 


COLAS 


otters 


organisation 


practical advice which the 


in every part of the country. 


obtainable in all countric 





‘-COLAS evar 


HOUSE BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W.1 
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The Buildings Illustrated wie Se Sse 


Architect : R. Fielding Dodd. 


, ° °° > . . ° n Y 2 9 ino S ; OP ers: vers. 
House at Wentworth. Virginia Water. Boby, Ltd. (water softener), Septic Tank cee — Engineers Rogers 
> i Ee NE : r ‘ield anc ean. 
Architect : Oliver Hill. Co. (sewage disposal), lroughton and Young 
(electric light fittings), W. W. Jenkins & Co. The general contractors were Messrs. 
The general contractors were Messrs. (marble work). Higgs and Hill, Ltd. Among the craftsmen 
> » : s -¢ "ae mS rere > , rs 
R. Mansell & Co., Croydon. Among thi e e e und “0 ta hoters ye the oe 
craftsmen and sub-contractors were the Lawford Asphalte Co., td. (asphalt), Die- 
following: S. Whitmore Robinson (heat-  Cholmeley Lodge. Highgate Hill. London. — speker & Co., Ltd. (reinforced concrete, 
ing and hot water engineer), F. Clive Architect: Guy Morgan. fireproof construction, patent flooring, and 
RS ST antitv survevor). Smi - staircase construction (terrazzo‘ London 
Grimwade F SL. (quant ty eae J or), mith, The general contractors were Messrs 


Brick Co. and Forders, Ltd. (bricks, parti- 


Walker & Co. (constructional steelwork), “aa Ltd , 
ae tions), Constone, Ltd. (precast stone and 


; Nilics Baad. Lal Goel tesmbabian’ Speirs, Among the craftsmen and 
‘entest Fibre Board, Ltd. (roo sulation), = ay. hr aiKtai eee ft Dag ns), 
eis Ltd. (roof lights), Crittall Manu- aye nagge — berating Pte artificial stone), Redpath. Brown & Co., 
facturing Co. (metal easements), Art Pave- yet, ‘ lial lg : Sane’. Ltd. (structural steel, iron escape staircase), 
ments. Ltd.. window eillsand flooring (Bian- Williamson Cliff. Ltd. (bricks), W-: T Old Delabole Quarries, Ltd. (slates), J. 

cola), Marb-L-Cote, Ltd. (combed textured Lambert & a Ltd. (rubber ‘Santina. King & Co.. Ltd. (patent glazing, * Glas- 
plaster), Asbestos Cement Building Products, W C “Rr one eae havtilickal dae aco crete’ roof lights), Stoner and Saunders, 
flooring (Decolite), Hollis Bros., flooring pee (Co Ltd ‘eepentanal steel: Danica Ltd. (cast lead), E. B. Burgess & Co., Ltd. 
(hardwood), Korkoid Co., Ltd., flooring laa & (Co Ltd (glass), Chance Bros. (wood-block flooring), G. N. Haden and Sons, 
(cork), Laminated Wood Products, Ltd. & (o.. Ltd. (patent dasions Wiseee Hs Ltd. (central heating), Parker, Winder and 
(internal doors and panelling), F. Braby Ltd. jeiic: Mnanieg Diespeker & Co Ltd Achurch, Ltd. (grates and mantels, door 
& Co., main entrance door (copper covered), (patent flooring) E. L. Maiden. Ltd. \nceshual furniture), F. (x. Alden (electric wiring), F. 
P. (. Henderson & Co. (sliding door Lettinat. £ 1 i, ee & Co. (electric wiring), Church (plumbing), W. N. Froy and Sons, 
vear), Edward Deane and Beal (central Cetewawe Ltd (sanitary fittings), ge Ltd. (sanitary fittings), John H. Pye and 
heating), H. Ponton & Co. (electric Hope and Sons, Ltd. (casements), Southern "°"*> Ltd. eae and wrot ironwork), 
wiring). John Bolding & Co. (sanitary Plastering (Co. (plaster), V. Ramsden (tiling), Holbrow and Sons (house room fittings). 

fittings), James Gibbons, Ltd. (iron- Keighley Lifts, Ltd. (lifts—passenger), 25,000 Pantiles for Sale, 100 years old. Price £8 
worry ene “nei : pig a weed Hammond Bros. and Champness, Ltd. per 1,000. Delivery al Apply Box 419. 

erilles), Pilkington bros. (glass), D. anco 





’ g . age (lifts—goods). TUBULAR STEEL FURNITURE : Representatives 
and Sons (furniture), Skellorn Edwards wanted for London, Eastern Counties, South Coast, Lan- 
. mtr ari . cashire, Yorkshire, and Scotland. Gentlemen with established 
(curtains and upholstery ), Marion Dorn e@ . e connection in professional and trade channels requiring 
(fabrics) Frigidaire. Ltd. (refrigerator), valuable additional Agency, are requested to write to the 


. rane . , actual Manufacturers, The Metal Furniture Works Ltd., 
‘Aga’ Cooker (cooking range), William New Boarding House (Walpole House) and — Stritforaon-Avon oe : 





Fires to your taste—and | SS ab db ab db dh wh ws 
the other man’s. Accticects are 


invited to come and see Devon Fires in the making at 
Heathfield, Newton Abbo:, Devon; or visit our London 
showroom—Candy & Co., Ltd., 60, Berners St., Oxford St., 
London, W.!. Illustrated catalogue sent free upon request. 


“DEVON 


FIRE 


@CANDY & CO., 

DEPT. N. LTD. 
69, BERNERS  ST., 
OXFORD: ST... 
LONDON, W.1 


Travellers Cheques 


There are many occasions when, 
for some reason or other, it may 
not be convenient to 20 to a 







bank to draw money for, sav, 
the paving of a hotel bill. It is 
then that the smaller amounts 
of the Westminster Bank’s Tra- 








vellers C heques—more particu- 


larly the new £2 cheques—are ; 





spec ially handy,as thev makethe 
least demand on hotel cashiers, 


























pursers, stores, etc., for change. 











Customers may buy Traveller a 
for £2, £5, and £10, at any 
the Bank's branches for 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 
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HOPE'S SLIDING-FOLDING WINDOWS £% 
& DOORS [British Patent No. 417955/33] provide for 2% 
complete protection in bad weather, or may be opened to $$: 
their full width if an “open air’’ room is desired. They SS 
are easy to operate, and may be left wholly or partially $< 
open for any degree of ventilation. Send for particulars to 5 S56 
HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD., Smethwick, Birmingham, or raed 
to our London Showrooms at 59 Berners Street, W.| La 


vil 








have been 





Illustrated Booklets 
giving full details 
of the 
CALLENDER 
WIRING SYSTEM 
sent immediately 
on request, 
or see Folder No. 20 
of the 


“ Classifile’’ service. 
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installed 


in the new MILL and SILO of SPILLERS LTD. 

at Avonmouth. It is the most up-to-date 

building of its kind in the country. For the 

extensive electrical installation 35 miles of 

Callender paper and rubber insulated cables 
were used. 


Consulting Engineer : 
Dr. OSCAR FABER, 0.B.E., D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 


Installation Engineers : 


The COLSTON ELECTRICAL Co. Ltd. 


10, Orchard Street + - ~ Bristol, | 


REVIEP, 


“fune 








CALLENDER'’'S 


CABL 





vill 


& CONSTRUCTION CO.,LTD. 


en House Nictoria Embankment ‘London ECA. 


1935. 
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your experienced judgment 


CAN RECOGNISE GOOD WORK 





BOOT FACTORY 
NORWICH, FOR 
BALLY & 
HALDINSTEIN 
LTD. 


When placing your con- 
tracts for structural 
steelwork—which is our 
speciality—we ask you to 
consider our record of 
achievement, service and 
reliability. Our well- 
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equipped works and 


C4 
- i 
EES, “ 
é J 
7 se 


skilled staff are always at 


your disposal. 





Architects : 


Buckingham & Berry. 
F.S.1., F.R.1.B.A, 


Norwich. 








a 
BRITISH—|= STEEL 
— ea — e ro 








RED LION STREET, 


NORWICH. 
SWANSEA. CARDIFF. 
ARCHIBALD D. & SONS, LTD. 


WELWYN GARDEN 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS CITY. 
24, PORTLAND ST., 
STEELWORKS ROAD, BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.II scemeamunaiens 
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'lhave no hesitation in 


specifying Lumbys Automatic 


‘‘In ail my experience | have never yet come 
across a heating unit to equal Lumbys Auto- 
matic. [It requires minimum atcention, has 
given an efficiency of 90 95°., and, combined 
with the low running costs, it is undoubtedly 
the best installation you can have.’’. . . ** Yes! 
made by Lumbys—as old as the industry but 
as modern as the minute.”’ 


























pane F 
| 






Lumbys Steel Sectional Boilers are 
available in sizes fron 90,000 to 
1,000,000 B.T.U. Capacity. Write or = 
‘phone for full details, or, better « 
still, see one of these Boilers under 
everyday working conditions at our 
London Showrooms or Halifax Works. 


Ask Dept. I7 for Descriptive Folder. 


LUMBYS <@ 
AUTOMATIC 2335 BOILERS 


GREETLAND BOILER WORKS, HALIFAX. Phone: Elland 125 
London Showrooms: 228 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2  ’Phone: TEMple Bar 2725 
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INSTALLED AT 

MANDEVILLE COURT 2 euetiaie paeseueda urs 
QUADRANT GUAGE uterine saan Orn 
WIMBLEDON CLOSE». c:ecrnic onescuestesiifts 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS 


HASKINS WORKS, WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON E17 LARKSWOOD 1071 
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sEasily—erected 
cast-iron plate 
storage tanks 


® Tanks of almost any capacity can be constructed. 

@ They can be erected with the flanges on the inside, on 
the outside, or a combination of both. The diagrams 
below illustrate some typical arrangements. 

@ internal bracing is accomplished by a simple arrange- 
ment of brackets and tie-rods. 

@ The size and weight of individual plates ensures easy 
handling. 

@ The size varies in multiples of six inches from twelve 
inches square to thirty inches square and from 
28-Ibs. to 140-Ibs. in weight. ae 

@ The surfaces of all flanges are accurately 5 
machined all over to facilitate erection. 

@ Flanged outlet plates can be arranged wherever 
desired. 

®@® The bolt holes, at six inch centres, 
are drilled from the solid. 

@ Cast-iron plate tanks have a long life 
due to their great resistance to cor- 
rosion. 

@ Our leaflet No. ST.90A, giving par- 

ticulars of all standard plates will be 

sent on request. 





©) PART SEC- 
——sN §=6TIONS OF 
OE  SOMETYPI- 


CAL CAST- 
oe) IRON PLATE TANK 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

"eo al flanges inside. 


icieee 72. All flanges outside. 

. Outside flanges in base. 

Inside flanges in sides. 

4. Inside flanges and curved bot- 
tom edges and corners. 

5. Outside flanges and curved 
bottom edges and corners. 





PARK WORKS. NEWTON HEATH. MANCHESTER Ic 


PARK HOUSE. GREAT SMITH STREET. LONDON. sw! 


xu 
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The ‘ ESSE” Cookers’ primary consideration is their tech- 
nical practical efficiency. Designed on scientific heat storage 
principles, they are eminently suitable for small or large 
cooking requirements. 


There are two different models : 1. The Standard. 2. The Major. 

These may be planned singly, or in groups of two or more, either against a wall 
or centrally (with ascending or descending flues) and, if required, combined with 
Auxiliary Ovens, and with or without Water Heaters for domestic hot water supply. 
The “ESSE” burns anthracite and works continuously, operating at one-fifth to 
one-twentieth the cost of coal, electricity or gas. 

Finished in porcelain enamel in various colours, with chromium plated rails, etc. 
Their cleanliness is a great asset for Kitchen installations of all buildings. 
Architects are cordially invited to inspect examples at our Showrooms. 


Enquiries will receive careful attention and Kitchen layouts and suggestions 


submitted for approval. Illustrated Catalogues are available on request. 
























British Patents Nos. 370680; 
390119 ; 390674; 390749 ; 394177 


and Licensed under British Patents 
Nos. 205071 and 332444, 








FULL DETAILS AND PARTICULARS FROM DEPT. A.R.4, 

SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
MAKERS OF ESSE HEATING STOVES AND COOKERS 

Also at I| Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4; Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
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Tiles by 
CARTER 


Even the railways to-day are beginning to pay service to the virtues of good design. 
Order and cleanness make a happy traveller, and never more so than in the act of 
taking refreshment. A CARTER tiled floor has these merits and something more, 
for it has a curious and lasting charm that years of gruelling wear will hardly dull. 
A variety of useful sizes are there to choose from, and many new colours and shades 
are worthy of attention. Carter & Co. would like to send specimens and to make 
suggestions for their use. Send your address to the Carter Works at Poole, Dorset, 
or to Carter & Co. (London) Ltd., 29 Albert Embankment, S.E.11. 
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COLOUR in 


THE GLASS AGE 






Pink mirror was used in this 


feature in the new H yde Park 






Corner TEASHOP of J. LYONS 






AND CO., LTD. The pink 






mirror has brilliant cut lines, 


relicved by dull grey silvered 















mirror. The bands are of 












sand-blasted fluted pink 





Mirror and green mirror. 





@ Issued by PILKINGTON 









BROTHERS, LTD., ST. HELENS, 






LANCS, whose Technical 





Department is available tor 






consultation regarding 






properties and uses of glass. 







Supplies are obtainable 


through the usual trade 






channels. 
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With the PAROPA ROOF 


... ifs so easy! 


This ventilator, rising in the middle of the flat roof, 
might cause considerable trouble with some materials. 
With Paropa, however, there is no difficulty what- 
ever. The necessary joints are made in situ, saving 


considerable time and labour. The jointing will be 


waterproof and permanent like the rest of the roof. 





PAIR © DIN FANE 


FRAZZI_ LIMITED, LENNOX HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, WC 9 
Fim ~ Scotland’ ] rye a ‘ Telegrams : “ Frazproof, Estrand, London.” And 20, Savile Street, Sheffield. “Telephone: Sheffield 237a1 
: - Henderson Ltd., 144 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2—and Branches. Agent in Ireland: Robert Kirk I.td., Exchange Street, Belfast. 
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NEW BOARDING HOUSE and 
HOUSEMASTER’S HOUSE, Stowe School 


Architect: R. FIELDING DODD, F.R.1.B.A. 

















ae ak 


A general view showing the New Boarding House 
(Walpole House) on the left of the picture with the 
Housemaster’s House adjoining. Photo by R. & H. Chapman 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


HIGGS & HILL 


LPP reo 
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& SONS 


Limited 


G. N. 


Estab. 1816 





Heating, Ventilating, 
Electrical & Sanitary Engineers. 


vrs eet 
ag a BL: “ Pe — 
aio Tia 


bh crete eon. 

















STOWE SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


G. N. HADEN & SONS, LTD., have carried out Engineering Work at the 
above including : 


Centralisation of the Heating and Hot Water Systems, 
Electrical Generating Plant. 


Central Heating of Walpole Block and Art School, 
Sports Pavilion, and Boarding House, &c. 


Head Office :— 
PHONE 
eS. Lincoln House, 60, Kingsway, 
LONDON, wc. 
Also at:— 


TROWBRIDGE, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, BOURNEMOUTH, BRISTOL, 
LIVERPOOL, TORQUAY, LINCOLN, EASTBOURNE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, BRIGHTON, YORK. 
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ALL FACED WITH 
POLISHED ‘CULLAMIX’ 


*CULLAMIX’ provides a perfect facing for the | It is non-slippery, easily cleaned, and thoroughly 
internal walls, coving and floors of structures such | hygienic. 
as motor show-rooms, power houses, canteens; for | Walls faced with ‘Cullamix’ can be given a hard, 
the passages of cinemas and hospitals, and for the smooth polished surface showing the small pieces 
entrances and corridors of offices, etc. It is also | of white aggregate revealed in a matrix of coloured 
eminently suitable for such work as the sides and cement. The colours available include creams, 
floors of swimming baths. reds, green, browns and black. It can also be 
A ‘Cullamix’ floor withstands wear better than obtained in white (as ‘“‘ Snowcrete ” mixture). 
granolithic, and has the added advantage of A polished ‘ Cullamix’ facing can be laid in-situ or 
COLOUR. in the form of pre-cast tiles. 

i ‘sak | 






CONCRETE 


%; > 
%, 
Soc? 


British Patent No. 375838 


COLOURED PORTLAND CEMENT & AGGREGATE 


Write for full pariculars to THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED 
Selling Crganisation of 
The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Limited, The British Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Limited, Portland House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
Telegrams: Portland, Parl, London. Distributors of ‘Cullamix,’ G. & T. Earle, Ltd., Wilmington, Hull. Telephone: Whitehall 2323. 


WHEN ORDERING ‘CULLAMIX,' THE PURPOSE FOR WHICH IT IS TO BE USED MUST BE STATED 
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| >_LIGRH TFT. 
RESEARCH BY 


CLARK 


produces 


EIRIROPWUIT 


“A NEW PUTTY WHICH 
HARDENS ON METAL CASEMENTS 
AND GOES HARD EVEN WHEN 
PAINTED AT ONCE” 





FERROPUT is an entirely new putty by CLARK which 
hardens by chemical action and is independent of air as a 
drying or hardening agent. 
| FERROPUT consequently may be used on Metal Windows 
| and painted at once without fear of it remaining soft, 
| running or blistering. FERROPUT is not affected by heat 
| and once hardened will not skin, blister, crack or fall out. 
| Architects can specify FERROPUT with every confidence. 
Fullest particulars and FREE SAMPLE of FERROPUT sent 
on request. 


JAMES CLARK & SON, L? 


| BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E.| 








Phone : HOP 4610 (10 lines) 
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Albany Court 


LONDON, N.W.| 


Contractors : Architect : 


Sir Lindsay Parkinson & Co. Ltd. Robert Atkinson, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 
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There will be more Refrigerators 
in this block of flats than in 
any other existing building in 
England—and they will all be 


ELECTROLUX 


the Refrigerator with no moving parts and 
a guarantee of PERMANENT SILENCE 


ELECTROLUX LTD., 153.5, Regent Street, London, W.I. Works: Luton, Beds. 
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THE TENTEST FIBRE 
BOARD €O.; LTD. 
Astor House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2, offer you 
the following free services: 


@ Consultation on matters 
ef a technical nature. 


@ Layouts from your plans 
giving detailed information. 


@ Supervision of the work, 
thus ensuring satisfactory 
results. 


nitect: OLIVER HILL, F.R.I.B.A HOUSE AT WENTWORTH, VIRGINIA WATER 


Contractor: R. MANSELL, LTD 





An article in this issue illustrates by excellent phe rapns 
Duse planned and designed on most modern lines and built of 
+ sale ~ K ~\ ’ PAC + ie ee ~ | 

erials \, le being resistant to the ravages of time, adc 


TenTesT secures an equable temperature in the rooms below 
prevents condensation—and gives that warmth, comfort and 


quietness so essential to buildings of to-day. 
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The Matt Glazed White MINTON TILE is designed 
to reduce to a minimum, condensation. 

In addition, a very pleasing matt surface effect is created 
as a contrast to the usual more highly glazed tile. 
Mzy we send you further particulars? 


MINTON g FIOLLINS 


LONDON OFFICES : ¢ — -— MOR PANEOE WZ DAVIES MEWS, DAVIES ST., W.1 
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B E N H A M 


COOKING APPLIANCES 





Part of the Staff Kitchen of Barclays Bank Head Office, Lombard Street, E.C. “Fuels” 


























— . Ce ee ° eee 
are electricity, gas, and steam. Of “‘ Special” finish throughout--one which saves labour 
and always gives a smart and clean-to-the eye appearance. Architects: Messrs. 
Campbell Jones, Sons & Smithers. Consulting Engineers: Messrs. Lucas & Pyke. 


i EVA STAN © salad tana 
Stainless Steel DRAINER S | 
Sinks _ r[HESE Stainless Steel Sinks 


ee 








CS ——— 


P - with their “solid.” vet 


crockery breakage reducing 
drainers. are made in 36 
Standard Combinations. 





The drainers slope towards 
the sinks and are provided with draining 


st hawnanbieni Ldanbicnnnaselepnssenimmmmiaion sesesereees grooves. The combinations are ENTIRELY 
: : BRITISH and are obtainable at reasonable 

Manufactured of “ Staybrite,” : prices. Informative literature will be sent on 
: a production of 


request. @ + Nevastane * Sinks and Drainers will 
be installed at the Royal Warrant Holders’ 
King’s House. (Architect: C. Berestord Marshall, Esq.) 


> Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels, Ltd. 











Seereeseerersesseeseseseseees eeseeccccesese eeeeeesesccccsese 


BENHAM & SONS, Ltd., 66 Wigmore St.,. LONDON, W.1 


Manchester Torquay Bournemouth Brighton Dublin 
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THIS IS ROYAL BLUE AGATE 
VITROLITE (Light) FOR DADOS 


AND CAPPINGS, AS IN THIS 


BATHROOM, & FOR SKIRTINGS & DECORATIVE PANELS 


V.T.29 


= 
% 


+ = 
? 





SEND FOR SAMPLES OF THE NEW AGATES TO 


THE BRITISH VITROLITE 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


7 Albemarle Street, London W1 
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A ee 
MODERN SCHCOL 
TO BE HINI/HED INSIDE & OUT 
WITH '# 
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t 
THE ASSEN ELY 


Designed by H.S'J HARRISON r-ri-a. 


‘ ULUX’ Finishes are at least 50% to 100%, more durable 
D than the old-style oil paints. Furthermore, they have 
































the appearance of the best quality oil paint, dry with a hard 
sutface which is easy to clean, and do not crack with age— 
thereby reducing repainting charges. ‘Dulux’ shows to the best 


advantage when appearance and economy must be combined. 





TRA DE MARK 


THE DISTINCTIVE DECORATIVE FINISH 


Write for full particulars and colour-cards of the ‘Dulux’ Glossy, Flat, Eggshell, Enamel or Aluminium Finishes 


NOBEL CHEMICAL FINISHES LIMITED, SLOUGH, BUCKS 


( Associated with Imperial Chemical Industries Limited) 


D.D.256 
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IS INVINCIBLE pe 





Ss Zs ¢ 
: ap ice! 
Zion nith the most recen 


It is exhibited at the Bui 





ing Cencre. New 


Problem: to roof a curved roof with 


the permanence expected in Hospital 
work; with good appearance; with 
absolute water-proofness, and lowest 


maintenance cos*. 


Solution: ‘ead can be worked to the 
unusual shape; the lines of the rolls 
emphasise the roof shape, this combined 
with the plain surfaces gives good 
appearance. The difhculties presented 
by the dormer doors are easily solved 
by the readiness with which Lead can 


be worked to shape and jointed at will. 


fae. Vents come cleanly through the roof 


SOUS ANT TURE with a minimum of flashing or other 
€ oy 4 aoe - 
Yc disturbance. 


&ox@ 


L E A D S 4 E 7 T & p | P E We are continuing to send out many thousands 
of our Planned Information Sheets on the use of 
Lead in building construction to the large number 


DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL of Architects who have asked us for them. Is 


your name on our list? <A_ postcard will bring 


GOLDEN CROSS HOUSE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.2. you all Inforniation Sheets so far issued. 
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5000 different illustrations 
are shown in this most 
useful Reference Book 
on Drainage Work 


This valuable book (pocket size) is now recognised as a 
standard Work of Reference for Architects, Engineers, Builders, 
in fact all engaged in Building and Estate work. 








Pages 1 & 3 give more information than we can possibly 
dc here, so why not send for a copy and read about the 
full Service we render—(suggestions, designs, supply of all 
necessary material, supervision by experts)—on all questions 
of Drainage and Sewage. 


Tell us what you want to do! We will tell you how to do it! 


BURN BROTHERS 


NDON) LIMITED 


-DRAINAGE & SANITARY ENGINEERS 


6 & 8 STAMFORD ST. 
BLACKFRIARS 
LONDON .S.E.1 


Phone: HOP 5260 
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TEAM-WORK 


Intelligent co-operation with client, 











architect and fellow contractor is 
our purpose — and in our long 
record of work done if is a purpose 
achieved. Organisation, ample stocks 
and a flair for team-work form the 
basis of our consistent success. 





ANISTER, WALTON « im 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS & STOCKHOLDERS 


MANCHESTER 17. LONDON 5S.W.1. BIRMINGHAM 2. LIVERPOOL 2. 
TRAFFORD PARK ® 82 VICTORIA ST. @ 115-7 COLMORE ROW 3 BRUNSWICK ST. 
Fralford Park 236! Victoria 7846-7 Central 3745 Central 1917 
(5 lines) McN 134 
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NO rlALFE MEASURES 


They open wide to sunlight and to air... they swing 


about 


and slide right back, without obstruction to view or 
ventilation. And when they are shut no weather can 
pass the perfect fit of their narrow rigid steel frames these 

silent, safe and simple in operation, they are ; 
especially suited to installation in hospitals, schools and modern i 
institutions where ease of control and provision for 100 
ventilation are essentials. Designed for buildings of today metal 
and tomorrow, Mellowes Metal Windows are as efficient 
as they are beautiful; created to last for many scores 


casements 


of working years at a minimum of upkeep and expense. 


@ The illustration shows windows at Barnsley High School — 
equipped throughout with Mellowes Casements — 100. opening. 


M rl LOWE : S 2 metal windows | 
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THE 




















| WASH FOUNTAIN 


| FOR FACTORIES 


river. te 
INSTITUTIONS 


AND SCHOOLS 


HYGIENIC 
SPACE SAVING 
TIME SAVING 
ECONOMICAL 


WRITE FOR COPY 
OF LIST No 747 


Shanks} 














HEAD OFFICE: SHANKS & CO, LTD, 
TUBAL WORKS, BARRHEAD, SCOTLAND 


ALSO AT: LONDON, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
GLAS GOW, BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN 
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PERMANENT 


Light in colour, with a faint mottle, LLOYD HARD- 
BOARD is ideal for panelling, and can be used to 
advantage for cabinets, built in furniture, display stands 
and fittings. It is grainless, tough and being non-laminated 
can be bent to an appreciable curve. The surface is 
smooth, hard and durable. It can be left in its natural 
colour, waxed, french-polished or painted as desired. 
Being made in specially large sizes it is economical 
to instal, and saves time as it can be decorated 


immediately after fixing. The surface is permanent. 








A HALF:-sheet, 8ft x 5Sft, of 
LLOYD HARDBOARD 


MILLS : 
SITTINGBOURNE 
KENT 


A Postcard will bring you a fully illustrated technica! 
Brochure of LLOYD Insulating and Hardboards 


EDWARD LLOYD WALLBOARDS LTD. 


SHELL-MEX HOUSE, STRAND W.C.2. Telephone & Telegrams: TEMple Bar 9221. 
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Flooring- 

Insulating material’ 

Precast floor umit— 
—Screéding 


UL Flooring 
L Battens 
Insulated clips / 


Precast floor units - 





Insulahing sleeve 
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| 
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- Batlens 


Precas! floor units + 
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ieee: 
Insulating pod 





Insulating. 
palelioatel 


Insulaling 
material ¢ 
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SOUND INSULATION 
AND ACOUSTIC CONTROL 


IN PRECAST FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 


With the inevitable replacement, in city areas, of separate dwellings by 
blocks of flats the problem of securing that the privacy of each family 
shall not be disturbed by the activities of neighbours has become one of 
first-class importance. For this reason we have devoted a considerable 
amount of time and energy to discovering how the best possible acoustic re- 


sults can be economically achieved with the Siegwart precast floor system. 


The nature of the Siegwart Floor (hollow beams) is such 
that it is of itself an effective barrier to air-borne sounds. Impact noises 
can be minimised at the outset either by the provision of a soft treading 
surface or, where this is not desirable, by placing insulating material 
between the floor finish and the floor proper (Fig. 1) or, in the case of a 
board floor, by insulating the battens from the concrete by means of 
insulated clips (Fig. 2). In order to obtain an even greater degree of 
insulation between the storevs of the building it is recommended that a 
false ceilmg of suitable acoustic material be added and fixed in such a 
way that it is insulated from the floor itself. An insulated hanger has 
been devised to facilitate the fixing of false ceilings undet special 


soffitless Siegwart beams (Fig. 2 


> 


Another problem, which has come to the fore with the 
development of the multi-storeyed building for dwelling purposes, is to 
prevent noises such as footfalls or the scraping of chairs from travelling 
along the floor and thence through the frame and walls, and conversely 
to prevent the banging of deors and air-borne sounds such as a radio-set 


or piano pleced near a wall from being transmitted via the wall to the 


floors above or below. This can only be done by insulating the floor 
from its bearings (Figs. 4, 5,6), and so from the frame and or walls. 
Issued bv the Siegwart Fireproot Floor Co., Ltd.. who are specialists in the design and 
mstruction of Precast Floors. Roofs and Balconie For full technical information and any 
issistance vou may require in the application of the Siegwart principle to specifi 


structural problems write to Siegwart, 231 Strand, London, W.C.2, or at 


Birmingham. Manchester. Glasgow. Belfast 


zInsulahing 
pads.” 


nsulating 


x pads 
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Edited by FREDERICK CHATTERTON, F.R.1.B.A. 


HOUSE AT HOLMER GREEN Cost approximately £609 


FRANK T. WINTER, A.R.1.B.A 


| Small Houses & Bungalows | 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE Architect 


This book contains photographs and plans of a hundred small houses and 
bungalows, all of which have been designed by qualified architects and 
erected in various parts of the United Kingdom during the last few years. 
The scheme of the book has been to devote one page to each house or group 
of houses and to show a general view of the exterior together with the plans, 
a brief description of the materials employed, and a note of the actual cost 
of the building. The houses illustrated range in cost from about £300 to 
£2,000, and include several examples taken from various housing schemes 
throughout the country. The book contains I12 pages, size 123 in. x 10 in., 
and is bound in an attractive green cloth. 


FRICE 7s. €d. net. Postage 9d. inland. 
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Please look 


al the facts 


* * * 

















HERE is now available ample data to disprove Their operating costs have been independently tested 

the once-held fallacy that eleetrie heating cost- with buildings of identical design. The figures are 
are prohibitive. In fact the exact opposite applies available. These tests and the experience of a great 
Unity Electric Heating Systems can compete favour: number of users indicate definitely that in’ nearly 
ably in cost with centrally fired systems in almost every area the running costs of Unity Systems com- 
every type of enclosure. pare favourably with those of solid. liquid, or gas-fired 
Their first cost. for instance. is nearly always found central hot-water systems. Moreover, thermostatic 
to be lower. due to the structural expenses that can and time-switech control gear make Unity Systems 
be eliminated. absolutely automatic. 
Their maintenance costs are estimated at 2 per cent. When to economy is added the other advan- 
per annum by prominent authorities who tages of Unity Electric Heating —evenly. 


have had extensive experience with Unity 


ies aust calle caw automatically  mainiained temperatures 
Installations. You will note that this figure g 


in each different room. extra comfort. 





is less than half that usually allowed for a extra safety. and no labour— we think 
centrally fired system. Remember. too. that we may claim that Unity Systems more 
no breakdown affects the whole system. ‘ 4 than deserve careful consideration. 
Damaged components can be quickly and ISB NEW BONDSTREET Wet Our Estimating Office is at your dis- 
cheaply replaced. posal. 


Tubular Heaters @ Skirting Panels @ Flood Heat Radiators 


Panel Radiators @ The Convector @ Water Heaters 


* Thermostatic Control Gear - | Coad 


UNIFY HEATING LYFD: UNITY WORKS. WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HESTS 





LONDON OFFICE: VINCENT HOUSE, VINCENT SQUARE, S.W.1 PELEPHONES: WELWYN GARDEN 516 VICTORIA 3118-9 
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The modern trend in 
Architecture is toward 2 
the flat roof for all 
buildings : 


we 


Blue Peter Hotel, Alvaston, Derbyshire 
roofed with Ruco-Ruberoid 


Architects: Browning & Haves, Derb 
Builders : W. Ford & Sons, Derby 









FLAT ROOFIN 


Se andard Specificatt 





‘The modern building demands a modern roof—a roof that may 


be used as a verandah and will withstand foot trafic. 








: : , 3 Built-up Ruberoid Roof. Smooth finish. 
Quality in both workmanship and materials contributes to the 


success of the Ruberoid Roof, which has gained ever-increasing 


popularity during the past 40 years by virtue of its dependability 








and lasting qualities. 


‘Today it is pre-eminent among roofings by reason of its low cost 


per year of service. 





Architects designing domestic and commercial buildings are 





sea ae ; saa Built-up Ruberoid Roof. Gravel finish. 
invited to write us for full particulars of the Ruberoid Standard pasties shennan 
Specifications which provide for every type of flat roof, whether 


on concrete or boards. 





Our Contracting Staffs located in London, Birmingham, Man- 





T 7 : . ¥ crete oof. ] -niac h. 
chester, Newcastle, Edinburgh, Dublin and Belfast, promptly REN ities - eee ae 





undertake work on any scale. Estimates free on receipt of plans. 








The RUBEROID © L? 


Roofing Manufacturers and Contractors 


Ruco-Ruberoid Roof. Mastic Asphalt finish. 





103, LINCOLN HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 





Ruber-dal Roof. Tile finish. 
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BOOKS for the 
PRACTISING ARCHITECT 


é 


SPECIFICATION 1935. Edited by F. R. S. Yorke, A.R.I.B.A. 


The recognised authority on the numerous subjects relating to building, its object being to 
assist architects when specifying. Under the new editorship of Mr. F. R. S. Yorke the book has 
been entirely revised. It contains over 690 fully illustrated pages, divided into 27 sections 
representative of the various branches of the building trades, and model specification clauses are 
given. Price 10s. 6d. Postage Is. inland, abroad 2s. 2d. 


THE INFORMATION BOOK of Sir John Burnet, Tait & Lorne 


Originally prepared for their own office use and by their courtesy made available to the 
whole of the architectural profession. In addition to the text, the book contains 147 Information 
Sheets covering all manner of archivectural data, including such subjects as kitchens and fitcings, 
various types of floors, steelwork, plumbing, restaurant and theatre seating, etc., etc. ; a necessary 
adjunct in every architect’s office. Price 25s. Postage Is. 


THE MODERN HOUSE. Second and enlarged edition. By F. R. S. Yorke, A.R.I.B.A. 


The book includes a selection of the most successful examples of advanced house design from 
the leaders of the movement. Containing more than 200 pages, 7)” x 10’, illustrated by more 
than 500 photographs, plans and constructional details, of houses from all over the world, it out- 
lines the requirements of the new type of home and discusses plan, wall, window and roof. The 
second edition includes an additional number of English examples. Price 2ls. Postage 9d. 


SMALL HOUSES AND BUNGALOWS. 8y F. Chatterton, F.R.I.B.A. 


Containing plans and photographs of a hundred recently erected small houses and bungalows 
designed by qualified architects. The examples range in cost from about £300 to £2,000. 
Price 7s. 6d. Postage 9d. 


ECONOMY IN HOUSE DESIGN. By Edwin Gunn, A.R.1.B.A. 


The main purpose of this work is to show how to make a shilling do the work of eighteen- 
pence. The book is essentially praccical throughout and shows how to tackie the problem of 
how to design a house from the point of view of economy. Fully illustrated by explanatory 
drawings. Price 7s. 6d. Postage 6d. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. By Howard Robertson, F.R.I.B.A. 


This book provides a companion volume to the author’s well-known ‘ Principle: of 
Architectural Composition.’’ It is illustrated by over 100 photographs and line drawings of some 
of the most interesting of modern buildings in Europe and America and while in no way 
purporting to be a guide to ‘“‘Modernist’’ design, presents a sane and stimulating analysis of 
many of the current problems in design. Price I5s. Postage 6d. 


A complete catalogue of books will be sent on application to 


ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 
9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, London, S.W.|1 
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GRILLES, PANELS, GATES, STAIRS 
VERANDAHS, CANOPIES, RAILINGS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


WALTER MACFARLANE & C® [> 
SARACEN FOUNDRY 
GLASGOW 


LONDON OFFICE: 47 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER 
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| PHONE : 


: NEW X 006! 


| FLUSH TYPE DOORS | 








JAMES SLATER & ©. 


(ENGINEERS) LTD. 
50 &51, WELLS ST., LONDON, W. | 


HEATING, 

KITCHEN AND 
STERILIZING 
EQUIPMENT 








FOR THE WALLS 
AND CEILINGS IN 
HOSPITALS 


USE OPAL GLASS PANELS | 


“DUROPAL” & “VITROLITE” | 
Fixed by our expert craftsmen | 
GEO. KENT, LTD. | 
199 HIGH HOLBORN | 


| 
| 


LONDON, W.C.1I. 











HOSPITAL of every description 
BENNET FURNISHING CO., LTD. 
The RILEY STOKER 47 GLENGALL ROAD, LONDON, S.E.15 
COMPANY, LTD. also at 
ae were cut GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM BELFAST 
: MANLOVE’S 


FOR 








& Co., Ltd. 


*= NOTTINGHAM | 
& WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 





EXPERIENCED ADVICE | 
ON : 


DISINFECTORS, | 
STERILIZERS, | 
INCINERATORS, | 


-ALSO-—- 
LAUNDRY PLANT 
AND 

"| COOKING APPARATUS 


Manlove Alliott 








SPEGCIAIRS ks GhIN 
REFUSE DISPOSAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR 


HOSPITALS 


~MORGAN-BROWN 


LONDON 


| MORGAN, BROWN & CO., LTD. 
| ENGINEERS & MERCHANTS 
| 300 HIGH HOLBORN 


| LONDON, W.C.I. 


Phone 


Hol. 9973 
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| 
SCHOOLS provided with | 


CAFETERIA pInINc HALLSERVICE 


have the most efficient and the least 


| 


costly Food Service System in existence. 


Information and Literature post free from : 


ASH’S Manufacturing Co. (Blackfriars) Ltd. 
62-66, Blackfriars _ Road, London, S.E.1. 


Esta 


| | PALACE CHAMBERS, BRIDGE STREET, S.W.| 











| | | 
THE | SPECIAL HYGIENIC | 
F EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY NON-SLIP FLOORING 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. SUPPLIED & 
e LAID BY 
GYMNASTIC LTD 
plas JOHN WOOD 
eet ee FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
Write for Catalogue, | AND SPECIALISTS 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 61 CHANDOS STREET 
71-181, HIGH HOLBORN, | LONDON, W.C.2 Temple Bar 7316 





LONDON, W.C.1 Phone : Holborn 9116) 























HARDWOOD 
FLOORS FOR | The Best COVERED 
SCHOOLS } | COURTS for ALL SPORTS | 
THE WACHAL FLOORING C° Messrs. G. H. Carter, Ltd., are | 
LAY A HARDWOOD | Illustrated the largest constructors of Squash | 
FLOOR THAT WILL | — Rackets Courts in the World. | 
sich: | CLISSOLD WORKS | 
THE WACHAL FLOORING Co. | | 
| 57-69, Green Lanes, London, N.I6 | 
28 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.| | Phones : Clissold 6920-1-2. Code : Marconi | 
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FOR FACTORY FLOORS 
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71 1595 ter Walter Rudeugh descovered Trnudad take -bophall 
ray t day uo the standard cementing agent fer all 
of dphaltic mucturts 


THE LIMMER AND TRINIDAD 
Lake Asphalt ; ompany Ltd | 
Ootabtished 1971 . 


Artillery Howe. Westminster, London, FW-1 | 
: Telephone: Victoria 8313 


























In the construction of “Mount Royal.” Oxford - 
Street. London. W.1lL it was decided to use 
Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation because of its high 


xesistance to the passage of sound and heat. 


Architects and builders who are interested in 
this type of construction are invited to write for 


data regarding the properties of Celotex, to:— 








CELOTEX 


jade /inUSA 





bree en 


THE CELOTEX CO. OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD., AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: Temple Bar 9084 
C.G. §39 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
METALWORK 


WOODWORK 





METALWORKERS TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


STAINED GLASS 


BROMSGROVE GUILD L*® 


BROMSGROVE, WORCESTERSHIRE 


LONDON : MANCHESTER : GLASGOW : 
199 PICCADILLY, W.1 76 VICTORIA STREET 1 BLYTHSWOOD SQUARE 








NEW BOARDING HOUSE & HOUSEMASTER'S HOUSE 
STOWE SCHOOL... . . Buckingham 











Architect :—-R. Fielding Dodd. F.R.I.B.A. General Contractors :—Higes & Hill, Ltd. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND 
ELECTRIC POWER INSTALLATIONS 


| AND ALSO CENTRAL HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING & POWER at the QUEEN’S TEMPLE 


EXECUTED BY 


ALDEN, Engineer, Oxford 


6 & 7, New Road, Oxford Telephone : Oxford 3181/3182 
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Nathaniel Lloyd, O.B.E., F.S.A., F.RIB.A. 
This authoritative and monumental work forms a 
magnificent record in text, photographs, drawings 
and plans of dwelling-house development in 
England and all its details from the earliest times 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. It 
contains approximately goo illustrations or nearly 
four times as many as have ever been included in 

any previous book on the subiect. 
Price £3 3s. Postage ts. 


HOUSES OF THE WREN AND EARLY 


GEORGIAN PERIODS 

Tunstall Small and Christopher Woodbridge 
Containing a selection of a number of houses which 
are not only among the finest examples of domestic 
architecture, but are also comparatively little known; 
these are recorded by means of 112 plates and 
measured drawings of general elevations, gates, 
railings, exterior and interior doors, entrance halls, 

staircases, panelled rooms, fireplaces, etc. 

Price 25s, Postage gd. 


SMALL HOUSES OF THE LATE GEORGIAN 
PERIOD (1750-1820) 
Stanley C. Ramsey, F.RAB.A. 
In two volumes forming a comprehensive survey of 
the architecture of the Late Georgian Period, the 
most interesting era in the history of domestic 
architecture. Both volumes contain over 100 plates, 
whilst in addition the second volume includes 
40 measured drawings. 
Exteriors, 21s. Vol. II. Interiors, 25s. 
Postage gd. each volume. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS LTD. 


g Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1 


Vol. I. 
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PLATES OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
By the late W. R. Faggard, F.RI.B.A. 
A portfolio of 16 large plates. Size, 17” X 12} 
Price 8s. 6d. net. Postage gd. 
PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE 
Edited by the late Sir Mervyn Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., F.RIB A. 
A series of over 750 plates of measured drawings 
and photographs of the finest examples of English 
Architecture. Seven portfolios. 
Price 21s. each net, or £6 6s. od. complete. 


PRACTICAL NOTES FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMEN 


Series I. The Orders of Architecture, etc. By 
Alfred W. Cross, M.A., and Alan E. Munby, M.A., 


” 


27 plates. Price 15s. net. Postage 1s. inland. 
Series II. Working Drawings of Technical Schools 


and Science Buildings. By Alfred W. Cross, M.A.., 
and Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A., Architects. 
35 plates. Price 15s. net. Postage ts. inland. 
Series III. Working Drawings of Business Premises 
and Commercial Buildings. Selected by Alfred W. 
Cross, M.A., and Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A., Architects. 
50 plates. Price 25s. net. Postage 1s. inland. 
(Each series is enclosed in portfclio 19” X 14”) 


MODERN ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 


80 plates of measured drawings and photographs 
covering a wide range of subjects:—doors, staircases, 
gateways, fireplaces, windows, garden furniture, 
kitchen fittings, shop fronts, etc. In portfolio. 
Size 12” X 9” Price 12s. 6d. net. Postage gd. inland. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS LTD. 
g Queen Anne's Gate, Westminsier, S.W.1 














Town Planning and Housing 
throughout the world 


by Bruno Schwan 


Pubiished on behalf of the German Association for Dwelling Reform, with the 
collaboration of well-known experts from the various countries concerned. 


The Architectural Press have just secured the English rights of this book, the 


text of which is printed in German, French and English. 


It is the result of an 


International survey of housing conditions in most of the important civilized 
countries of the world, made shortly after the closing of the International 
Exhibition of Town Planning and Housing, held in Berlin in 1931, since when 
much new material has become available, and has been selected for illustration. 


In this way a publication has resulted which offers an almost complete survey of 
Town Planning and Housing in all the countries of the world, and has been 
compiled with that exemplary and careful thoroughness which is characteristic 


of German scientific research. 


337 pages of text and 100 pages of illustrations, size 12” x 82". 
Price £2: 10:0 
(An illustrated prospectus will be sent on application.) 


ARCHITECTURAL 


PRESS LTD., 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, 


WESTMINSTER, LONDON 
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A(p)proved Reinforcement 


The illustration is not an actual size or shape of mesh; 
it is a view taken for the purpose of shewing how 





the respective meshes of ‘*Expamet’’ Expanded Metal 
interlock, or ‘‘Key,’’ where sheets overlap. By means 
of the interlocked overlaps, a layer used as reinforce- 
ment in concrete, etc., may be made continuous, no 
matter how large the area to be treated. 

Moreover, the close packing, made possible by this 
‘nesting ’’ of the sheets, in either bundles or coils, has 
great advantages for transport purposes. 


” Reinforcement 
ET for 
Concrete 


(REC) 
EXPANDED METAL 


British Labour 


EXPAM 


British Steel 


Samples, Prices and Full Particulars on Application t 
THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, LTD. 
Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 
Engineers for all forms of Reinforced Concrete and Fire-resistant Construction. 


BURWOOD HOUSE — CAXTON STREET LONDON S.W.1 


Works : West Hartlepool Established over 40 years. 


METROPOLITAN 


STEEL SECTIONAL BOILER 
for Central Warming by Hot Water 


























FODR ETRE Ow Se 


‘* Metropolitan” Boilers are installed at 

Lloyds Bank Head Offices, Admiralty (SmETROPOLIT AS 
Buildings, Unilever House, Newnham cr. | 
Ladies’ College (Cambridge), etc. 


The «Metropolitan ’’ Boiler is the climax of modern 
central warming practice. 
ensure a steady temperature. The boiler can be 
supplied for firing by oil or solid fuel. 


Automatic controls 


Heat is conserved by the waterway bottom which 
also protects the floors. Provision is made for 
thorough and easy cleaning of all plates and tube 
surfaces. In sizes of 568,000 to 4,500,000 B.T.U. 


The illustration shows a ‘ Metropolitan’’ Welded 
Steel Sectional Water-Tube Boiler for central warm- 
ing by hot water. 














The ‘*Metropolitan’’ may be 

converted to steam heating with 
ratings of 568,000 to 1,300,000 B.T.U. 
Fully descriptive literature will be 
sent gladly on request. 


HARTLEY & SUGDEN, Ltd. 
WHITE ROSE BOILER WORKS 





HALIFAX 








London Office : 





a 
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ENGLAND 


357, Euston Road, London, N.W.|! 
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Comprehensive news of new 
illustrated. Practical, useful, 


Obtainable from all newsagents and book- 





design, fully JUNE NUMBER 


Interesting. RECENT FRENCH 


DECORATIVE ART 





THE VILLAGE 


stalls, published the 2lst of each month. I COLLEGEmA 


| CONTRIBUTION 
| TO THE PLANNED 
| | COMMUNITY 





DESIGN Tor TODAY 


One Shilling Monthly. 24 Essex St., London, W.C.2. Ask for a specimen 
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CORNWALL I] WILTSHIRE 


Edited by John Betjeman Edited by Robert Byron 


This is a series of guide-books of an entirely 
new kind—different in appearance, make-up, 
and contents. Distinguished by a profusion 
of large and beautiful illustrations, they 
nevertheless contain a mass of information, 
and each of them includes a large-seale motor- 
ing map to the whole county. Among the 
subjects dealt with are the principal towns, 
their historical associations, best buildings, 
churches, chief industries, and points of interest 
generally — mileages, golf, hunting, fishing, 
sailing. birds, plants, tides, ferry services, 
antiquitics, history, ete. Among the ijlustra- 
tions in each book are half a dozen magnificent 
double page spreads, measuring 14” « 9” each. 

The Guide to Cornwall was published in 
1934, but the Guides to Wiltshire, Derbyshire 
and Kent appear now (Spring 1985) for the 
first time. The front and back covers are 


oceupied by attraetive all-over photographic 


GUIDES 


ll KENT IV DERBYSHIRE 


Edited by Lord Clonmore Edited by Christopher Hobhouse 


designs. Each book is crown quarto in size 
and is bound by the Spirax process. 

The following is an extract from a review 
of the Cornish Guide, which is now in its 
second impression of 5,000 copies. 

** We never hoped anything more fervently 
than for this remarkable small guide book to 
start a new fashion in literature of this sort, 
It is difficult to believe that between these 
attractive covers will be found all the infor- 
mation about Cornwall likely to be required, 
but it is all there. There is a wealth of illus- 
tration, ranging from such subjects as Dolly 
Pentreath who spoke Cornish—a forbidding 
woman—to a magnificent double-plate illus- 
tration of the wreck of a sailing vessel off the 
Cornish rocks. Whether you require this book 
at the moment is a matter of personal choice ; 
it would be unthinkable to move a step into 
Cornwall without it.”—Scottish Country Life. 


Price 2s. 6d. net each. Postage 3d. 
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OWA: \\ccIME GNI) (a'@am CRITTALL COOKERS LTD. 


Incorporating the 


DO TOMS RIOR BRIFFAULT RANGE CO. 
cooks all day for 4d. to 5td. 


Twa TT 


| 


14,15 LEICESTER ST., LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, W. 
Telephone - - - - Gerrard 6847 and 3369 


= the success of the 
‘ Briffo’ Clean Coal Cooker (which 
cooks all day for 2d. to 34d.) we 





have now introduced a larger model 
with two ovens, suitable for houses 
where more meals are served and 
menus are more elaborate. 

The model (illustrated) features a hot 
plate with a cooking area approxi- 


mately ten feet square and two ovens 





each measuring width 18 inches, 
height 13 inches, depth 18 inches. 
Yet all this cooking space is alive 
with heat ail day long for 4d. to 5d. 


spent on fuel. me i 


CABLES i 
GLASGOW); 


53,625 yards used in the 
new Paramount Cinema 


The illustration shows the magnificent 
Paramount Cinema which has recently 
been opened in the centre of Glasgow. | 
For the electric wiring of this theatre, 
53,625 yards of B.Il. Cables were used. <=-—— 
Architects: Messrs. Verity & Beverley, 
Sackville Street, London, W.1.; Consulting 
Engineers: Messrs. C. H. Bell & Co. ; 
Contractors: Messrs. W. Draper & Co. 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES LTD 


Cable Makers and Electrical Engineers 


PRESCOT, Lancs. 
Telephone No. PRESCOT 6571 
London Office: SURREY HOUSE, EMBANKMENT, W.C.2. ‘Phone No. Temple Bar 4793, 4,5 & 6 
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. .. THROUGH 
REALLY EFFICIENT 
ACOUSTICS 


THE SERVICES OF 
BRITAIN’S MOST COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED SOUND LABORATORIES 


coustical correction of modern buildings is today 

y specialised and exact science. Newalls unparallele 
experience in this field is at the full disposal of architects 
ooth for the investigation of all problems connected wit! 
ound and for the supply and application of the 
ficient acoustic treatment for any specific 


Architects are invited to write to Newalls Acoustical 
Department — naturally, without obligation. 


NEWALLS 
INSULATION 
COM PANY: and Newall itd 


Head Office: 
London Office: 


Washington Station, 
Asbestos House, Southwark St., 


Co. Durham. 


S.E. 1. 
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ROOFS 


HE roofs of the New House- 

masters’ House and the 
New Boarding House at Stowe 
School, Bucks (Architect: 
R. Fielding Dodd, F.R.1.B.A.), 
illustrated in this issue, are 
just another example of the 
charm and distinction given 
to a building by Old Delabole 
Slate Roofs. 


Selection used: Weathering 
Greens and Grey Greens mixed 
Peggies. 


oLD:DEIAI 


mmm Sate Roofs 


They are more than a mere covering 






Sole Distributors for The Old Delabole Slate Co., Ltd. 
SETCHELL & SONS, LIMITED 


9, ARUNDEL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone. 
TEMple Bar 3739 


Telegrams: 
“*Oldelabole, Phone, London”’ 
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THE MODERN METAL 
FOR DECORATIVE CASTINGS 


*“ALAKRON’ is an Alloy of Aluminium 
possessing strength, lightness and a high 
degree of permanence in resisting atmo- 
spheric action. It needs no painting and 
does not stain adjacent surfaces. For 
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indoor or outdoor use. 
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Made by 
WILLIAM MILLS LTD., 
GROVE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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BERRY’S 


PIONEERS AND SPECIALISTS IN 
ELECTRIC FIRES 
& FIREPLACES 

















PATENTS PENDING 
(Regd. Design) 


The illustration shows the 
MISTOBERRY suite, one of the 
latest developments of Berry's 
Electric Ltd. 


The highly efficient radiant heater 
is suspended in front of a semi- 
elliptical screen. 


This screen may be illuminated 
to create an impression of either 
heat in winter or coolness in 
summer. 


e 
It will be appre- 
ciated if Architects 
accepting our in- 
vitation will make 
an appointment You are specially invited to visit 
withMr.H.H.Berry | Touchbutton House. 


BERRY'S ELECTRIC LTD. 


TOUCHBUTTON HOUSE 


85 & 85, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone : Museum 6800 (9 lines). 


Also BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, and NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE. 


Nothing short of actually seeing 
the fire can convey a true idea 
of its amazing effect. 
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HOSPITAL 


rCLst it ary 
EQUIPMENT 
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leeds rlKECLAy 
COMPANY LIMITED 


WORTLEY - LEEDS 


LONDON OFFICE: 2 CAVENDISH PLACE, W.! 
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GLASS BALUSTRADE 
TO STAIRCASE AND 
BALCONY AT THE 
NEW BUILDING 
OF Five ReisB-A: 


ARCH. : 
GREY WORNUM 





THE LONDON SAND BLAST DECORATIVE GLASS Wks., Lro. 


WORKS: BURDETT ROAD, E.3. NEW SHOWROOMS : 4, FITZROY SQUARE, W.!. 
ADVANCE 1074. MUSEUM 3501. 














5 cagiiola Marble 


THE BEST OF MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 











A DECORATIVE MATERIAL OF THE RENAISSANCE WHICH 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF CENTURIES. 
COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c., &c. 

STEEL STANCHIONS SURROUNDED WITHOUT SHOWING 

JOINT. 
THE EFFECT OF THE ——e AT A MODERATE 





THE BEST OF MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 





RECENT WORKS : 
LEEDS CIVIC HALL (as illustration). E. VINCENT HARRIS, F.R.1.B.A. 
MANCHESTER REFERENCE LIBRARY E. VINCENT HARRIS, F.R.1.B 
)UNTY OFFICES EXTENSION, PRESTON. 
STEPHEN WILKINSON, F.R.1.B.A. 


we 


LONDON COUNTY HALL 


THE LATE RALPH KNOTT & E. STONE COLLINS, F.R.I.B.A. 
BRADFORD ROYAL INFIRMARY W. J. MORLEY & SON, F.R.I.B.A. 
120 1 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. SIR EDWIN L. LUTYENS, R.A. 
HAY’S WHARF, HEAD OFFICES. H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL, F.R.I.B.A. 
GRANADA THEATRE, TOOTING CECIL MASEY, F.R.I.B.A. 


ELECTRIC THEATRE, WELLING gare GH. 
TALBOT-BROWN & FISHER, FF.R.I.B.A. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, LTD. 
Linhope Street, Dorset Square, London, N.W. 


LEEDS CIVIC HALL. E. Vincent Harris, F.R.I.B.A. Telephone No. : 4054 Paddington. Telegrams : “Grasp, London. 
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For the 
KING'S HOUSE 
the Architect 


(C. Beresford Marshall of Marshall & Tweedy, FF.R.I.B.A.) 


specified 


153 US UC UK 


The Structural Bricks are: PHORPRES CELLULAR BRICKS 


to keep the House drier and warmer in winter, cooler 
in summer, quieter always — at no extra. cost 


The Foundation Bricks are: NORMAL PHORPRES BRICKS 


For Strength and Durability. 


The Facing Bricks are Special ASKERN HAND-MADE BROWN GREY BRICKS 


(Manufactured by the Yorkshire Brick Co. Lid. and supplied through Claygate 
Brick Fields Ltd.) 


to give the desired colour effect and texture. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY «& FORDERS LTD. 


The Largest Brickmakers in the World. 
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THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCOTTA 
Bore on Jan 20,1750, after — into a small ream only 19x18 
fort William had surrendered —s with two small windows. A | 
Suvaj-Ud-Dow lah ruler of Bengal terrible night followed,and in | | 
threw 1296 english captives the morning only 25 were alive, | 





Crittalls are s yecialists in the design, manutacture and installation of 
I S 


AIR CONDITIONING AND VENTILATING PLANTS 
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CRITTALL 


& Company Limited, 43, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1 


Air Conditioning + Cooling + Hot and Cold Water Supplies 





Thermal Storage + Warming + Kitchen and Restaurant Equipment 
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Above: 
NEW CINEMA, NEASDEN 


W. J. KING, F.R.ABA. 


LEICHTONS (Contractors) LTD. 
Reis iad 

THE WHITE ROCK BATHS, 
HASTINGS 


SIDNEY LITTLE, A.M1.C.E 


F ugh FE 
E.D. WINN & CO.,¢ 


N the top photograph can be seen how the waterproofed cement vertical dampcourse is 
| stepped back so that joints in successive coats do not occur in the same places. This is 
one of the many constructional details described in the Handbook of Cement Waterproofing 
which is yours for the asking. The adoption of 'PUDLO’ Brand waterproofer for this work 
was a natural consequence of the satisfaction given to the architect by its previous use, in 
the same way, at two other cinemas—The Ritz, Edgware, and at New Southgate. In all three 
of these buildings ‘PUDLO’ Brand waterproofer was also included in the concrete floors laid 
on the ground. Before using our product for horizontal damp-proof courses, the Borough 
Engineer at Hastings, had proved its worth in a number of important works, and we make 
bold to say that if this advertisement influences you to do the same, the results will prove 

the wisdom of your choice. 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & COMPANY, LIMITED 
MARKET SQUARE KING'S LYNN 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. OuP.St 
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Messps.J. WHITEHEAD Sons!” 
c™ IMPERIAL WORKS OQ > 


KENNINGTON OVAL, LONDON, S.En 
have been continuously working 
MARBLE in this Country during 
the Reigns of?: 
King George [V 
King William IV 
Queen Victoria 
King Edward VII 
King George V 


MARBLE EXPErts & CRAFTSMEN 
ESTABLISHED 1821 
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“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN ”’ 
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NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, 
WEST-—on shore or afloat 


From Monte Carlo to Marble Arch, from Havana 
to India and upon the seven seas of the world’s 
shipping you will find something of the work of 
Waring & Gillow. There is hardly a country in 
the world where Waring & Gillow have not 
undertaken furnishing and decoration work and 
most of the great liners and many smaller craft 
owe something of their interior fitting to the 
care and skill of Waring & Gillow’s artists 
and craftsmen. Warings are never happier than 
when working under the direction of architects 
and their success has been achieved by bringing 
to their instructions a very ready understanding. 


WARING & GILLOW 


(1932) LTD 
OXFORD STREET LONDON W! 


Telephone MUSeum 5000 Branches at Liverpool, Manchester & Lancaster 
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MODERN GLASS 


for 


MODERN BUILDINGS 


it 
i 
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New Premises for Messrs. Heraud, Ltd., Tottenham 
Architect: Donald Hamilton 


THE UPPER PART OF THIS BUILDING IS GLAZED WITH A 
NEW TYPE OF ROLLED GLASS WHICH IS PARTICULARLY 
SUITED TO MODERN WINDOWS 


Pugh Brothers L4 
Craftsmen in Glass 
Compton St. Londoneci 


Ixvil 
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The problem of highway lighting continues to exercise many 
minds. We respectfully submit this solution to the 
A consideration of those readers of this Fournal to whom the 


stelle] WON STREET LIGHTING 





: 
= Rs 


The problem, as we see it, is to provide a uniform a succession of units at suitable intervals would 
| 





distribution of light over the length and breadth of 
the road, avoiding glare in the eyes of road users 
and obstruction of vision. If this can be achieved 
without excessive current consumption a solution will 


be within sight. 


New principles of light diffusion and deflection 
which have already been widely adopted in other 
fields of illumination, make an installation on the 


lines illustrated a practical proposition. 


‘he units incorporate a single lamp, the light being 
completely diffused and distributed without loss over 


a wide area. ‘The light is accurately controlled, and 


G.V.D. 


provide a uniform flux of light, smoothing out the 
alternate pools of light and shadow which characterise 
most existing systems of street lighting. 

The units can be suspended trom over-head cables 
or supported on pillars, and can be made instantly 
accessible. 

From an esthetic, as well as a util’ © standpoint, such 


an installation would have much t:. commend it. 


Full details for a scheme of lighting on these lines 
have been prepared and we shall be pleased to 
discuss them with anyone interested in the subject 


of street lighting. Enquiries are invited. 


ILLUMINATORS, L® 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : 


Holborn 7277-8 


@ ASK FOR BOOKLET describing the revolutionary G.V.D. System 
—the modern system of Lighting for all indoor and outdoor purposes. 
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Decorative GLASS 


mw craftsmanship 








The 
Ceorge on Dragon 


Shaftesbury Ave, 


Illustrated is the Decorative GLASS work 
executed by CLARK in Fluted Plate Glass 
1 — and Blue Silvered Plate, embossed to 
i designs, for the GEORGE & DRAGON, 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Always consult CLARK upon that intri- 





Hii, 
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rchitects: Messrs. YATES, COOK & DARBYSHIRE cate GLASS job. 


| JAMES CLARK & SON, LTD.. 


| BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E.| 
‘PHONE HOP 4610 (10 lines) 












We are distributors and specialist fixers of the new 


THERMOLUX GLASS 
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CONTINUED USE jy hrr0ves 
FIRMODA 





LAID IN SEPARATE 


PIECES-THE JOINS 
It is the greatest advance in carpet production for 
years. Specially woven carpets are nowa thing of the past, ARE p RACTICALLY 


as a practically seamless effect, irrespective of size or 
shape of carpet, is obtained by this new method of manu- 


facture. The usual stiffener at the back of the carpet is INVI SIBLE -TH 3 


replaced by a material of permanent resiliency which, 


penetrating the bottom of the weave, anchors it firmly. WO) t= TH EY ARE 


It is impossible for the pile to pull out of a Firmoda carpet. 
The various pieces of the pattern are fitted tightly together 


and held permanently in place by a tough band of adhesive USED =< TH E LESS 


strapping. On the surface this so meshes the pile that 


the appearance of a seamless woven carpet is achieved. TH E Nei Nis SHOW 


We invite architects and those interested to write for complete 
illustrated book about this amazing new carpetry method. 


T.F.FIRTH & SONS, LTD. 


CLIFTON MILLS—BRIGHOUSE FLUSH MILLS—HECKMONDWIKE 
Telephone - - BRIGHOUSE 374 Telephone - - HECKMONDWIKE 482 


WAREHOUSES : 
LONDON—ARMOUR HOUSE, ST. MARTINS-LE-GRAND, E.C.| 


GLASGOVWY—38 QUEEN ST. @ NEWCASTLE—I7 ELDON SQUARE e@ MANCHESTER—STEVENSON SQUARE 
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Municipal Council Building, Buenos Aires. Architect: Hector Ayerza. 

Beier Municipal Council Building at Buenos Aires, decorated 

with Hall's Distemper, seems to typify the ever - mounting 
sales of this world-famous product. 

Mixed with “H.D." Petrifying Liquid, Hall’s Distemper gives 

that singular depth and richness of tone, thoroughly in keeping 

with modern ideas on decoration and design. As an oil- 

bourd flat finish it has no equal, and in skilled hands its 
eesthatic possibilities are unending. 


SPECIFT 


HALLS pisteMpeR 


(REG° TRADE MRK) 


the modern Oil-bound Water Paint 
mixed with ‘H.D." Petrifying Liquid. 


y ] Tint Book and full particulars from the Sole Manufacturers : 
siititey  SISSONS BROTHERS & CO, LTD, HULL. 








BRepoee| Distemper, Varnish, Enamel and Paint Specialists 
a LONDON. READING. GLASGOW. DUBLIN. 
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(REGD.TRADE MARK ) 


supersedes whitewash /, 
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LW Germu le lid Ienhester yu Vet minster, 4. Wi 


Telephone: VICTORIA 4480 (Pte. Branch Exchange). Te'egrams: ‘* FARMILOE, SOWEST, LONDON.”’ 
Works : WESTMINSTER, S.W.: NINE ELMS LANE, S.W. : LIMEHOUSE, E.: MITCHAM, SURREY. 


: 5. Trish Service Depct at 1, OXFORD STREET, BELFAST. : 
Sole Agents for“ CEILINGITE” in the North of England and Scotland: Foster Blackett & James, Ltd., Hebburn-on-Tyn 
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1OCcO 


RUBBER 
FLOORING 


—is hygienic, economical, non- 
inflammable and hard-wearing. 
It is almost indestructible. Made 
in self colours and marble effects 
it easily harmonises with any 
style of decoration. 

















‘“ARTOCO”’ 
VENEERS 


(for Plywoods) 
AND 


PANELS 


(Bakelite Type) | 
—are essentially suitable and itd | 
adaptable for interior de- | 
coration and furniture as 
expressed in modern archi- 
tecture. 


Their beautiful colours and 
artistic designs give free rein 
to style and originality. 


They deaden noise, reduce 
vibration shocks, and insulate |} | 
both heat and cold. || | | 


They are proof against damp | | | | 
and vermin. || | 
| | 

















“ZAPON” 


LEATHER CLOTH 


The durability, dignity and finish of 

“ ZAPON ”’ is unequalled. It is made 

in a wide range of colours and grains 

which lend themselves to any scheme 

of decoration; and for upholstery it 
THE 


is invaluable. 7 Ny 
loco C'S 


RUBBER & WATERPROOFING CO., LTD. 
NETHERTON WORKS e ANNIESLAND e GLASGOW 


Send for our interesting booklets 
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CARPETS 


FOR USE IN 


THEATRES, 
HOTELS, SHIPS exc. 


OBTAINABLE 
FROM 


m FURNISHERS, £ 
_ p DECOR Yl 





HALIFAX YORKS. 
Vefeansanes: HALIFAX 2711- 2714. 
O22? So ra 
20, KING, EDWARD STREET, NEWGATE STREET, 

ey nes’ NATIONAL 4078 & 2339. 






| HOUSE, CHURCH STREET, 
are. CITY O927. 





wee 

Kiasgow IROWLIORS. 
ATLANTIC CHAMBERS, 
45,HOPE STREET. 


Telephone: CENTRAL 2124 


| DISTINCTIVE | 
DECORATION 


For more than one hundred and sixty vears Champions have 
produced White Lead by the “* Stack ” process, admittedly the 
best White Lead for general painting Unbeaten 
for its density and protective power. 





purpe SES. 


Both for interior and exterior decoration Champion’s Genuine 
White Lead Paint, warranted made trom Champion’s Genuine 
English White Lead and supplied under Guarantee of Purity, 
ensures lasting satisfaction to the client. 


Champion’s Lead Paint—in Colours—is based on Champion’s 
Genuine White Lead. Supplied in 21 standard shades. 
Unitormity and consistency ensured. 


For Distinctive Decoration Specify 
CHAMPION’S 


GENUINE ENGLISH STACK-CORRODED WHITE LEAD 


CHAMPION’S 


GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT 


CHAMPION’S 


LEAD PAINT - in colours 


{rchitects ave invited to write for full particulars to: 
CHAMPION, DRUCE & CO. LTD. 
Established over 160 years. White Lead Corroders. Makers of Paints, 
Colours, Enamels and Varnishes, 425, Caledonian Road, London, N.7. 
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DO YOU REMEMBER! 


We couldn't resist likening these 
boyhood treasures with the 
flexibility, colour and high gloss 
of Luminol. 

On both metal and wood Luminol 
Enamel Paint provides a surface 
of enduring gloss—a tough film 
that has greater elasticity than 
any other paint. It withstands 
extreme climatic conditions and 
has quite extraordinary powers 
of obliteration. 


It is made in white and 36 good 
colours. May we send you the 
Luminol Shade Card ? 


LUMINOL 


oe. eee 





ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD. 


Wallpaper, Paint and all ny Requirements 


LONDON, W.1 


52-53 BERNERS STREET, 


Telephone : Museum 7800. Telegrams : Derson, Telex, London 


6 & 7 NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW, C.3 
Telephone : Douglas 3374. elegrams : Durolave, Glasgow 
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Cholmeley Lodge 


Architect: Guy Morgan. A.R.I.B.A. 
Glaziers: Faulkner Greene & Co. 


(illustrated in this issue) 
glazed with 5.541 square feet of 
REEDED GLASS 

€ 


Reeded was chosen because 
its simple design is in complete 
harmony with the best modern 
architecture and because of its 
easy cleaning and high  light- 


transmitting properties. 


CHANCE BROS. AND CO. LIMITED 
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oees NEW BOARDING HOUSE AND HOUSE- 
MASTER'S HOUSE, STOWE SCHOOL, BUCKS. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Architect : R. Fielding Dodd, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 





See editorial illustrations in this issue 





The whole of the 
Drainage, Plumbing and 





ote 





~ + A] Sanitary work to the 
eC séinyl™ | New Boarding House and 


Housemaster’s House, and 


Thing fp 


The modern architect likes to keep abreast of 
European developments and study the splendours 


also the Heating and Hot 


of the past. THE BEST WAY TO SEE ARCHITECTURE Ww S l l lati 

Is BY ROAD. Autocheques make it possible to use | ater upply Installations 
your car abroad with the minimum of fuss and | to the Housemaster's House 
complication. Choose your own hotel wherever 

you go, but the bill is fixed in advance. Your was entrusted to 


movements are completely free, yet you are 
guaranteed against all irritations often attendant 


on foreign motoring. Suggestions can _ be r ( a U R ¢ H R p 
given as to what is worth seeing from the ” i] of s 


point of view of your own special interests. : ; : 
é a: dialidiaed sale diaiiaasce. Heating and Sanitary Engineer 
m ments for those who go 


p by road to join the CANTERBURY WORKS, GLANVILLE RD., OXFORD 


DECORATION 


OF THE ENGLISH HOME 


Details from 33, Regent Street, London Tel.: Regent 2142 
:) Teme “fiirisit 
:3;. HRPpea English 




































innell's 
CENTRAL HEATING I] || 


| HOT WATER SUPPLIES, COOKING AND 
DRYING APPARATUS & VENTILATION, 
FULLY AUTOMATIC OIL BURNERS 


| Dy | 


50 YEARS SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE 
ENABLES US TO OFFER IN DESIGNING 
AN INSTALLATION THAT EXTRA 
SERVICE TO ENSURE CORRECT 
RADIATION AND AMPLE HOT 
WATER SUPPLY WITH ECONOMY | 





magazine 
devoted ex- 
clusively to 
the furnish- 
i; ing and 
decoration 
of the home. 


Quarterly. 


1/6 











From Lead- | 
ing News- 
9 agents or 7 - 
per annum, 








PLEASE MAKE FULLEST POSSIBLE USE OF KINNELL’S | post free, 
EXPERIENCE AND FACILITIES | from the ™ 
publishers. 


Send | 9d. for 
specimen copy. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd. ae ae 


Brochure illustrating Buildings equipped sent on request 














55, 65a, § J TARK STREET, LONDON. S.E. 1 Crown Hou 
si ) % cued A EE 143, REGENT 
Wir Kinnell Ph ne, London | STREET, W.I 





PI Hop 1305 ~ 
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SPECIALISTS PENDANT M537 PATENT 
in WOODWORK 








TUCKER & EDGAR 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF THIS TYPE OF LIGHTING FITTING 

GEO. Mc HAMMER & CO. LTD., BOTH IN GLASS AND METAL 
UNDER SPECIFICATION NO. 404692 


Seating Priedieux, Chairs. H.C.J. Convent. Preston. Wilfrid C. Mangan, Esq., Architect 


E RD.. HARRINGAY. N.4 Primrose 5433 





a = chet ht oe BERKELEY WORKS : BERKELEY ROAD : LONDON, N.W.1 
Telegrams: HAMMERS, LONDON. elephone: STAMFORD HILL 2442 











UP-TO-DATE SERVICE 
SPECIAL DESIGNS 


WIDEST RANGE 
OF QUALITIES 





aghaa 


THE CARPET MANUFACTURING CL" 


KIDDERMINSTER. 


LITABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 
LONDON, GREENWICH HOUSE, 10/12, NEWGATE S*, E.C.l. 




















MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE- GLASGOW - LEEDS - BRISTOL 
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BINDING CASES 


INFORMATION 
SHEETS 









IBRARY OF PLANNED 
NFORMATION 





At the request of a large number of our 
readers we have arranged to supply 
folders for the collection and storage of 
INFORMATION SHEETS. 


The folders are an improvement on the 
usual spring-back type and will hold about 
a year’s supply of sheets. 


The covers are stiff boards bound in 
rexine and the binding clip is arranged 
so that the folder can stand ona shelf 
like a book. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 
9 Queen Anne’s Gate: London: S.W. | 
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THE ANCIENT BRIDGES OF 
THE NORTH OF ENGLAND 
E. JERVOISE, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


Describes the results of a survey 
of all the bridges in the counties of 
Cumberland, Durham, Northumber- 
land, Westmorland, Lancashire, and 
Yorkshire. The book contains 200 pages 
and 80 photographs. 


PRICE Ss. Gd. POST 4d. 


THE ANCIENT BRIDGES OF 
THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
E. JERVOISE, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


Includes a description of the bridges 
in all the counties south of the 
Thames with the exception of Devon 
and Cornwall. Photographs of 78 of 
these bridges are to be found amongst 
the illustrations. 


PRIGE Sis.u6rd: POS? 4d. 


THE ANCIENT BRIDGES OF 
MID AND EASTERN ENGLAND 
E. JERVOISE, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


This volume embraces the counties 
of Bedford, Buckingham, Cambridge, 
Derby, Essex, Hertford, Huntingdon, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Middlesex, Norfolk, 
Northampton, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Rutland, Stafford, Suffolk, and that part 
of Warwick which is drained by the 
tributaries of the river Trent. Eighty 
photographs are included among the 
illustrations. 


PRICE 5s. 6d, POST 4d. 
ENGLISH WINDMILLS. VOL. I. 
M. |. BATTEN. 


Contains a history of English wind- 
mills, so far as it is known, together 
with a descriptive list of the wind- 
mills in Kent, Surrey and Sussex, 
with historical notes. The book 
consists of nearly 200 pages and 
80 illustrations in addition to three 
large maps marking the windmills. 


PRICE Sis. 6d. POST 4d. 


ENGLISH WINDMILLS. VOL. Il. 
DONALD SMITH, F.R.G.S., F.R.HIST.S. 


This volume deals with the windmills 
in the Home Counties north of 
the Thames—Essex, Middlesex and 
London, Hertfordshire and Bucking. 
hamshire — and includes two maps 
showing the position of the various 
mills, and a large number of interest- 
ing photographs. 


PRICE 5s). 6d. POST 4d. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 
9 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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Ruber BRABY 
ofess Auer he # | ECLIPSE 
Dampcourse! | 


An immense advance in the manufacture of dampcourse, 
the Astos 100°,, Mineral Dampcourse, manufactured and 
patented by the Ruberoid Company, combines all the 
advantages of both flexible and rigid types of dampcourses, 
whilst being free from their defects. 














— rs ao eenionas gyre Reoxegenenes composition im FLOORINGS, 
of Asphalt and Asbestos. Imperishable and impervious. 

Astos Dampcourse is unaffected by temperature fluc- jf LANDINGS ; 
tuations and, by reason of its extreme flexibility, proof BALUSTRADING 
against failure due to vibration——a quality necessitated by AND PARTITIONS 


modern transport. 

Astos can be readily identified on site for, throughout each 
roll of Astos Dampcourseat intervals of 8 feet, a gold ribbon 
bearing the Astos Trade-Mark runs across the width. 


Built upon unit principle from 
pressed stee! components, 
treads may be filled in with con- 
crete or composition flooring, 
saving in structural masonry, 
saving in scaffolding, saving in 
labour. Light, Strong, Fire- 





Made in | quality only 
2 Grades 


Standard & Lead-lined proof---a variety of delightful Note: Weare the only author- 
; finishes. ised makers in Britain of the 
Complies with the requirements of the Braby Eclipse High Grade Steel Stairs Patent Pressed Steel Stairs, 


Ministry of Health Specifications. nd Windows Regularly specified by with Interlocking Treads and 
the leading Architects and Building 


Contractors. Risers. 


FRED* BRABY & CO., LTD., 


The Window and Stair Specialists, ‘‘ Eclipse ’’ Steel Works, GLASGOW 
and at London, Deptford, Liverpool, Bri sol, etc 
Our Technical Experts are at your Service 


Obtainable from Builders’ Merchants 
everywhere. 


ASBESTOS ASPHALT 
stos THE IMPERISHABLE 
Ann DAMPCOURSE 


Te RUBEROID Cle 104, Lincoln House ,High Holborn,.W.C.! 


= AUTHENTIC INFORMATION ™ ov 


FLECTRICAIL 
— Riewlew 


The authoritative record of 
technical and business news 



































s,,. SUSPICION 


Me ( Hinges for good mod- 


oe, ern buildings must, 
lixe Caesar's wife, be 
above suspicion — and 
they are if they are 
Baldwins. Accurately 
made and fitted with 
rustless pins, Bald- 
win's Hinges are fit to 
grace a palace. 





in the electrical industry. 


Audited Net Sales 
10,587 copies 


per week 
EVERY FRIDAY - 6d. 


Subscription Rates. Postage Free. 


Obtainable from Builders 
Merchants & Ironmongers. 
In case of difficulty write 
direct to 
BALDWIN, SON & CO. LTD 
STOURPORT-ON-SEVERN. 





United Kingdom ... an eee se £114 8 
Canada... aaa aa ad £112 6 


Colonial and Forei; er aa pre £2 1 6 
DORSET HOUSE, STAMFORD ST., LONDON, S.E.I A 


Hop 3333 


IN’S 
| 
CAST IRON BUTTS & HINGES 
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INFORMATION 

SHEETS 
NOW IN 
BOOK 


0 


PLANNED INFORMATION 
Vol. | 


This book contains all the 122 Information 
Sheets which have appeared in THe ArcHiTEcTS’ 
Journat from the formation of the Library 
until the end of 1934, Sheets Nos. 55-176. 
Bound by the Spirax process, the covers are 
of limp rexine which enables the book to be 
folded and carried under the arm. If desired 
the set of Sheets may be obtained in a 
loose-leaf portfolio. 


PRICE 21 /- 
Postage inland 9d. abroad I 3. 





Pee FORO tT £€ Tt URAL PRESS 
9 QWEEN “AINNE*S GATE, 


WEST MIUNS TER, 
Bound in Limp Rexine S. We le 
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DESIGNS AND 
REINFORCEMENTS 


The Reinforced Cone 
crete Association 
exists to uphold a high 
standard in Reinforced 
Concrete construction 


THE BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS Branch Offices @ LONDON: KINGS BUILDINGS, SMITH SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


S T A F F Oo R D BRISTOL, LEEDS, LEICESTER, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors of ‘‘ THz ARCHITECTS’ JoURNAL,” of “‘ THE ARCHITECTURAL Review,” and of “ SpgciFIcaTIon ” (THE ARCHITECTURAL Press, Lrp.) 
by W. H. Suitu & Son, Lrp., The Arden Press, Stamford Street, S.E.1, and published monthly at 9, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
Agents~—Canada : THE Toronto NEws Co., Lrp.; THE Montreat News Co. U.S.A.: Wittiam HeLsurn, New York. South Africa: Tuz Centrat News Acency, Ltp., Cape 
Town. India: THe Union Acrncy, Bombay; D. B. Taraporevata, Sons & Co., Lrp., Bombay. Australia : Jervis Manton, Melbourne ; Wu1Tcoms & Tomas, Ltp., Melbourne, 
New Zealand : R. Hitt & Son, Auckland. Japan: MaRuzEN Co., Tokyo. Holland: N. V. Wep. J. AHREND & Zoon, Amsterdam. Spain : Luis Pou, Barcelona. 
Entered in the New York Post Office as Second Class Matter. 
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GLAS-CRETE 


FREINFORCED CONCRETE AND GLASS CANOPIES. 





THE ABOVE -VIEW OF THE CRESTA ROOFS. 
MESSRS. A. J. SEAL. & PARTNERS__SHOWS FLOORS. 
AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF A GLAS- 

WHICH, INCLUDING THE CASING TO BARREL & 
Paha ee LANTERN 
CONSTRUCTION FOR SUCH PURPOSES. LIGHTS. 


AS THIS AND, APART FROM CONSTI- 


TUTING AN ARCHITECTURAL FEATURE, PAVEMENT 


IT IS WATERTIGHT, NEEDS NO PAINT- 


ING, CAN BE WALKED UPON, AND, 

ABOVE ALL, IT IS TROUBLE-FREE. LIGHTS. 

VARIOUS OTHER USES ARE SUGGESTED ' 

ON THE RIGHT OF THE PAGE. WINDOWS. 
J. A. KING & CO., LTD. NO RUSTING 
SPECIALISTS IN REINFORCED CONCRETE AND GLASS CONSTRUCTION NO PAI NTING 




















181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 5866 (3 lines) 
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